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INCE 1929 we have been the victims of a succession of catastro- 
phes—the stock market crash, credit contraction, business con- 
traction with resulting unemployment, business collapse, and now 

a complete bank breakdown. A crisis is gripping the world, the like 
of which is not to be found in recorded history. Upon persons in all 
walks of life have fallen the consequences of business contraction and 
dwindling values, but upon wage-earners unemployment and falling 
values of investment fell most heavily. 
Organize Wage-earners had the narrowest margins 
between themselves and want. With nearly 
thirteen millions without employment, Labor has been amazingly 
patient in its regard for general welfare. It has been the most effec- 
tive stabilizing force during these critical four years. It takes little 
imagination to picture the consequences had Labor not done its utmost 
to promote constructive measures. 
For years Labor has maintained that the responsible executives 
directing our financial institutions were more interested in personal 
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profits than in performing banking functions and that they obviously 
had little understanding of the relations between financial policies and 
national economic welfare. They failed to understand that diverting 
income from consumers turned it into overexpansion of industry or into 
speculation. In either case there was a loss to national wealth. 

When we try to examine these various situations in order to dis- 
cover causes we find this situation constantly recurring: a small con- 
trolling group has usurped the right to determine what shall be done 
with the income from joint work and has increased its own share at the 
expense of less effective groups. This is what happened in industry, 
in mining, in transportation, in banking, in real estate mortgages, etc. 

In industry, the holders of common stock—sometimes a limited 
issue of common stock—are able to divert an inequitably large return 
to their own accounts, thus definitely limiting in advance the amounts 
to be distributed among producing workers. As a result, unions have 
been contested and bitterly opposed, because those controlling indus- 
try do not wish to encounter a force that could compel them to forego 
their disproportionately large share of income. Because they fought 
unions, they crushed the force that could stabilize and conserve capital- 
ism. Wage-earners, organized into unions, would have increased their 
buying power commensurate with the volume of consumer goods for 
sale in retail stores and would have reduced the work week so as to 
provide work opportunities for all needing them. 

Labor has steadfastly maintained that our economic difficulties 
were due to maladjustments—people could not buy in proportion to 
capacity to produce; the price structure was first forced out of align- 
ment by falling agricultural prices until payment of debts became dif_- 
cult or impossible. Higher wages and salaries and the shorter work 
week would have produced a better-balanced economic structure in 
which finance and all other special functions could operate more effec- 
tively. Since balance is essential to our business machine, it follows 
there should be provisions for the various component parts to move 
forward intelligently. The failure of American society and industry 
to permit, or, better still, to promote organization of wage-earners 
so that they might advance their income or reduce their work hours to 
accord with social and technical progress, is one of the primary causes 
\of our economic maladjustment. Had workers been in a position to 
force industries to pay them their fair share of the returns from their 
work, there would not have been available such huge sums for specula- 
tive investments or stock market gambling. 

The first step toward recovery and permanent progress is organi- 
zation of producing workers—wage-earners and small-salaried work- 
ers—so that they have adequate bargaining power to promote and 
conserve their interests. 
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Organization of wage-earners in trade unions should be an ac- 
cepted social policy which no employer or group of employers might 
disregard. 

Against a vivid background of the consequences of unwise policies, 
wage-earners are ready to listen to plans for organization for security 
and progress. Now is the time to start organization plans. All per- 
sons are studying and discussing fundamental problems as never be- 
fore. Practically everybody has more leisure than usual. 

Now is the time to mobilize public opinion in support of the right 
of workers to organize. Now is the time to hold frequent open meet- 
ings for wage-earners—to put before them convincingly the advan- 
tages of union membership in order to work for fairer distribution of 
the returns from joint work. More equitable distribution of income 
_ as between owners of securities and those who produce can be secured 
only through intelligent organization of workers’ power. 

Now is the time to start organizing campaigns. 


Union Labels One of the most effective ways for one union 
worker to help another is to buy union prod- 


ucts or services identified by union labels. Every wage-earner must 
buy. If he uses his buying power to help strengthen the union move- 
ment, he helps to maintain standards and to increase the opportunities 
for all workers to become members of unions that can protect their 
standards. 

This month the Union Label Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor begins an intensive campaign. This cam- 
paign would be made an outstanding success if every trade unionist, 
his family and his friends, would make a point of asking for union- 
made goods and insisting upon seeing the label before buying. The 
procedure may add a few minutes to the time necessary for shopping, 
but it will be time spent in advertising the union. Salesmen and by- 
standers might learn why you want the union label. Insistence on the 
label would result in the store placing an order if it does not carry a 
union product. | 

Organization of workers on the job supplemented by organiza- 
tion of workers’ dollars in retail stores advance the cause of unionism 
effectively and economically. 

Every central labor union is urged to support this campaign and 
every trade unionist is urged to make his buying count for the advance- 
ment of Labor. 
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The Menace While the whole of national concern is held 
of War by the menace to our fundamental economic 
institutions, the menace to international peace 
has become more threatening. We are so close to the carnage, wastes 
and costs of the World War that we cannot but be disturbed at the 
conflict on the Asiatic continent and the war clouds of Europe. Con- 
ditions developing in other countries seem to threaten the machinery 
through which nations were to consider and adjust joint problems. 
Wars do not really happen as suddenly as they are announced by 
the press. They are months and years in developing before the overt 
act that forces a state of war. Only by building up the agencies for 
peace can we hope to persuade nations to give up preparedness for war. 
We should not lose sight of our relationships to other nations in 
the coming months. Only by constant vigilance can we maintain those 
adjustments of relationship that will permit our nation to keep peace 
with other nations. 


Provision for A five-year study of the costs of medical care 
Medical Care has given us reports that ought to be the 

basis for a national medical policy. That no 
one is immune from illness makes the problem of getting competent 
and adequate medical care universal. Though the human machine is 
marvelous in its capacity to resist causes of disability, periodic ex- 
aminations by experts would detect the beginnings of breakdowns and 
would lead to health counsel for correction of defects and hygienic 
habits. The food we eat determines very largely the endurance and 
the capacity of our physical machines. Expert counsel on diet lies at 
the base of all health programs. 

The studies of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care dis- 
close new evidence of the inadequacy of present provisions. Large 
groups of doctors and nurses are earning inadequate incomes while 
others are overworked and have incomes in the higher brackets. On 
the other hand, many do not have adequate or even indispensable medi- 
cal care. Forty-seven per cent of those in families with incomes less 
than $1,200 receive no medical, dental, or eye care. The percentage 
decreases to 14 when the family income is $10,000 or over. The 
average for families of all income classes is 37 per cent. High costs 
of medical services brings neglect in the families of the poor. This 
picture of human waste becomes more appalling in the light of the 
definition of medical care which includes even those who received no 
real medical care but were able to buy drugs and medicines! The 
higher income groups can afford to give medical care to their young 
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and their old—old persons must be pitifully neglected in poor families, 
whose expenditures must go to maintain those earning the income. 

It is obviously an extravagant social policy that completely neg- 
lects the physical well-being of over half our population. The studies 
of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care show that for all ex- 
cept the very poor it is not so much the actual size of the bill for sick- 
ness as its uncertainty and variability that makes it a burden. Any 
major illness will put the average family heavily in debt for years. 

The Majority Committee Report recommended organization 
upon the group basis to supply better preventive and therapeutic medi- 
cal care—such groups to be organized around a hospital to give hos- 
pital or home care from the medical, dental, nursing, pharmaceutic and 
specialists fields. While the individual relations between physician 
and patient should be retained, the Committee urged that costs should 
be put upon a group payment basis either by the insurance method or 
taxation. The Committee recommended that the states and the politi- 
cal subdivisions be responsible for planning for medical service for 
the community. 

Upon the medical profession rests primary responsibility for find- 
ing more uniformly competent practitioners in the medical field and 
for assuming leadership in developing plans to make medical care 
available to all. If the organized medical profession does not act, 
society must. 


Small Loan Bill The problem of credit for those who need 

small loans and are not served by the banks 
and other credit agencies, which consider this type of loan too hazard- 
ous and too expensive in collection, has long been either neglected or 
overlooked entirely. Yet credit to persons of small incomes may be 
essential to tide over emergencies and to prevent the loss of a life- 
time’s savings. Where credit provisions are not made for the numeri- 
cally large proportion of our population their only recourse is the loan 
shark, always in waiting for a victim. 

It ought to be possible for persons wanting to borrow $300 or 
less to borrow at approximately the same rates demanded of a per- 
son with larger credit. Companies which make a specialty of small 
loans declare credit can be safely extended only at a considerably 
higher rate—approximately twice the usual legal rate. That small 
loans are needed is proven by the existence of widespread non-licensed 
and non-legal agencies throughout the country. It has been estimated 
the loans through these agencies amount to approximately $750,000,- 
000 annually. The rate of interest is anything these loaners choose 
to charge. 
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For protection of those who need small loans we should estab- 
lish control and standards in this field. Students of the problem feel 
that 3 per cent per month is the lowest rate that would not drive legiti- 
mate companies out of the field. While the rate seems too high for 
' those with small incomes, yet public control would assure a greater 
measure of protection for the borrowers than exists now. 

The practical thing to do seems the enactment of small loan bills 
by states, fixing interest at the lowest rate per month that the industry 
can accommodate. Experience under such a measure probably would 
indicate practices that would make possible reduction in rates. The 
way to make progress with this problem is to take a step that prom- 
ises results and then determine the next move. 


Cost-of-Living A return to a cost-of-living basis for wages 
Wages and salaries turns back the pages of progress 

more than half a century, when we were 
struggling to establish wage standards for industrial workers. It is 
poor economy that ignores the economic principles evolved as a basis 
for a sound economic structure. 

It has taken years to establish the relationship between wages and 
small salaries and retail trade. If industry is to turn out consumer 
goods in increasing quantities, those who want these things must have 
incomes that permit them to become purchasers. In 1925, when the 
high-wage principle of the United States was attracting world-wide 
attention, the American Federation of Labor adopted this statement 
of the principle: 


“Social inequality, industrial instability and injustice must in- 
crease unless the workers’ real wages, the purchasing power of 
their wages, coupled with a continuing reduction in the number 
of hours making up the working day, are progressed in propor- 
tion to man’s increasing power of production.” 


This principle considers real wages—fluctuating purchasing power 
of the dollar—compensation through shortening the standard work 
unit and balancing our economic structure so that consumption shall 
be proportionate to production. Recognition of the fluctuating pur- 
chasing power of the dollar (which is only one element in the wage 
principle) is quite a different thing from basing income on a cost-of- 
living basis. Costs of living imply standards of living. There are 
as many standards as there are persons living on incomes. Reducing 
income as costs of standards of living fall implies making the income 
barrier between groups permanent, condemning some to keep on living 
in small houses with only running water, no increasing comforts for 
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any except at the expense of necessaries. If the purchasing power of 
the dollar increases why should not government employees and all 
wage-earners share the benefit with all other citizens? The unfortu- 
nate and fallacious policy incorporated in the measure to balance the 
budget bases compensation upon only one faction, whereas returns 
from work should be based upon a policy that considers the whole eco- 
nomic structure. Writing down government salaries upon a cost-of-) 
living basis can only serve to stimulate similar reductions in industrial 
wages. The result would be further contraction of consuming power 
of those who buy the output of farms, industries and services. What 
we need is incomes in the hands of those who want this output, so that 
there will be work for all and a return of prosperity for all. It is not 
necessary to deflate incomes further so that adjustments may be made 
as a basis for production. Deflation means loss to specific groups and 


declining national wealth. , 


It is most regrettable that a false premise for fixing wages and | 
salaries should have been made part of a plan to maintain national | 
credit. National credit rests upon the wealth-producing agencies of 
our country, which in turn depend on the consuming public. Political 
policies should square with economic principles. 


Shorter Hours The United States Government has decreed 
that the Federal employees must contribute 

another cut to balancing the budget. Federal employees, like all other 
loyal groups, are willing to make proportionate sacrifices to national 
best interests. But it should be remembered that because of the sup- 
posed greater security of government employment, salaries of Federal 
employees are lower than those for similar work in private employ- 
ment. These employees have already had one pay cut that seriously 
curtailed income. This second cut means serious problems for these 
workers and their dependents. In addition there is hardly a Federal 
employee who is not contributing to the support of some unemployed 
relative. This group of efficient workers, upon whom we depend to 
carry on government services, is now faced with the unpleasant neces- 
sity of organizing their lives on lower standards of living. Recovery 
for them will be slower than for other groups. 

There is a way to express our appreciation of both the services 
and the sacrifices of the government workers, and to compensate ina . 
measure for their losses—establish the five-day week for all govern- 
ment employees. The Federal government should in all its work rela- 
tionships lead in establishing the best practices. 

The five-day week would automatically raise the rate of pay for 
all. It would give them time for recreation and those avocations which 
mean self-progress for the individual worker. 
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When the Federal government establishes the five-day week as 
accompanying compensation for cutting income, it will set a precedent 
for private industry and work of all kinds to follow. Wage-earners 
are identified with industries in producing the goods or services which 
provides income, but they have little or inadequate voice in deciding 
policies or distribution of income. They should be the last asked to 
take cuts. When mismanagement or other misfortunes make wage 
cuts unavoidable, the basic work week should be cut in proportion. 
The gain in hours reduction would in a measure compensate for loss of 
income. By maintaining the hours standard and seeking increases in 
incomes, when better conditions develop, a temporary loss can be 
turned into permanent advantage. 

Let no one lose sight of the fact that a shorter work week and 
higher incomes are indexes to national progress as well as to progress 
for the individuals concerned. 


Labor W ants A sound financial system would be a God-send 
Sound Finance to wage-earners. When, after securing a 

fair income despite the greatest difficulties, 
we find the declining value of the dollar robbing us of part of our bene- 
fits, or deflated prices cutting the exchange value of investments, or 
unemployment makes us unable to meet our obligations, or a bank 
crisis wipes out our savings and brings foreclosure of mortgages on 
our homes, Labor wants a dollar with a stable purchasing power and 
, sound banks in which to put savings. 

We believe our Federal government should assure us a sound 
| bank system and stable money. We have had neither. Responsibility 
| grows out of the power of Congress to borrow money on the credit 
\ of the United States, to coin money and regulate the value thereof. 
‘ While there have been no bank failures in some countries between Oc- 

tober 1931 and October 1932 more than ten thousand were suspended 
in the United States. Of these 1,571 were national banks, 8,913 state 
and private banks—mostly small banks; 32 per cent of the national 
banks and 58 per cent of the total number of suspensions had a capi- 
talization not exceeding $25,000 and 85 per cent of all failures had a 
capital under $100,000. It would seem that difficulties of small banks 
could be overcome by a branch banking provision properly safeguarded 
to secure adequate banking facilities to all without prejudice in service. 
As for banking control the bankers themselves have publicly 
acknowledged violations of business and personal ethical standards 
and have indicated the need for reforms by separation of banking 
functions from merchandizing in securities and speculation. Inter- 
locking directorates should be prohibited. Banks accepting deposits 
should be subject to regulations. By building up a Federal banking 
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system under proper regulations, the Federal government may be in 
a position to assure depositors their funds will be safe. 

Banking policies have brought bankers to a very low place in pub- 
lic esteem. 

Our banking crisis has made reform legislation imperative. But 
legislation by Congress must be supplemented by the efforts of the 
banking profession to establish and maintain standards of character 
and ethics. Bankers must give up the rdle of dictator to American 
business and render service in furtherance of the best interests of gov- 
ernment and the well being of our citizens. It was with the bankers 
at the head that we plunged into a wild orgy of speculation and it was 
at their instigation that a policy of deflation was inaugurated. There 
was nothing of statesmanship or sense of responsibility in their leader- 
ship. 


Appalachian Approximately 137 coal producers in Vir- 
Decision ginia, West Virginia, Tennessee and Ken- 

tucky formed a selling agency, Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., to serve as their joint, sole sales agency. The purposes 
they avowed were better methods of distribution, so as to increase pro- 
duction and sales, coordinate advertising and research, to benefit by 
economies in marketing, and to establish Letter trade practices. They 
denied any desire for monopoly. The government maintained that the 
combination would eliminate competition and control soft coal prices 
in many markets. 

The Supreme Court decision, written by Chief Justice Hughes 
with only one Justice dissenting, held that because of the lack of de- 
tailed definitions in the Sherman Act, we must depend upon the stand- 
ard of reasonableness as implied in its general phases. The court’s 
decision dwelt upon the deplorable conditions in the coal fields—com- 
petition to the degree of riotous destruction—as justifying an honest 
effort to correct abuses. The court believed that while the sales agency 
would affect market prices the result would be a stabilizing influence 
not detrimental to fair competition. Neither integration of properties 
into a single dominating producing agency nor the selection by a num- 
ber of companies of a common selling agency constitutes in itself the 
standard for decision. 

This decision fixes reasonableness more definitely as an element 
in trust legislation. If combinations or limitations on uncontrolled 
competition are to be written into public policy by the courts, we need 
to revise antitrust laws to which we have looked for social protection. 
We need to formulate a new public policy for corporation control. 

The United Mine Workers of America have been urging a plan 
for control of the bituminous industry in the interest of owners, miners 
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and the public, the Kelly-Davis Bill. The measure would create a 
Bituminous Coal Commission which would license mining corpora- 
tions. The Commission might approve marketing pools—providing 
price schedules and trade practices were reasonable. Miners would 
be assured the right to collective bargaining. The Commission would 
be responsible for regulation of the industry in the public interests 
with the cooperation of those interested in the industry. 

It is of utmost importance that public policy be formulated for 
control of corporations in the interests of all. Substantive law is nec- 
essary now that we are definitely drifting from old moorings. 


WY orkingman's Despair 
or 


Prayer of Futility 


Not for show, but for protection, 

God, 

Not for vengeance, but as a defense, 

I pray 

For elemental shelter 

Upon this clay-filled earth. 

I am so lost, my thoughts show no direction, 
So hurt, I seek no nerve-wracking pretense. 
Today 

I want to hide in living 

And lose my dreams of worth.... 


No longer climbing till I’m dizzy, 


No longer struggling with futility, 

I weep 

For brutal, smug forgetting, 

For senseless calm that’s sweet, - 

To make me keep my nervous fingers busy 
In working with gross clay’s utility .... 
To keep 

My weariness from breaking 

In this, my lone defeat .... 


I’m hungry, just like other starvelings, 
God, 

Perhaps it’s just because you made me blind 
That I 

Made reaches for the planets 

When earth was closer by... . 

But planets scorched me with their shining marv’lings 
Which I, in mortal folly, sought to find 

Up high. 

Now, give me earthly pleasures . 

Perhaps .... they'll satisfy .... 


RacuHet Katz. 





BACK OF THE BANK CRISIS 


N THE week of March 3 there 
| was a mad scramble for gold at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. The shining metal was paid 
out in millions of dollars, then in 
tens of millions, then in hundreds of 
millions, and fi- 
nally the bank was 
forced to close its musens 
gold windows. On 4%% 
March 10, a long 2g 
line of persons 
gathered at the 
doors of the bank 
even before it gag 
opened in the 
morning, eagerly 
bringing back the 
gold they had so 
hastily withdrawn. 
A week before they 
had intended to be 
clever by grabbing 
before anyone else, 
now they were 
equally anxious to 
conceal their un- 
patriotic act. In 
the gold scramble 
the reserve banks 
lost $5 17,000,000; 
about half of itwent 
abroad ($262,- 
000,000) and the 
other half was taken by our own peo- 
ple ($254,000,000). By March 15, 
$327,000,000 had been brought back. 
American citizens had suddenly 
tried to convert houses, farms, tele- 
phone companies, railroads, factories 
and mines into gold and paper money. 
Of course it was impossible, and those 
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OUR NATIONAL WEALTH 


who attempted it closed our entire 
banking system. 


Our National Wealth 


All of us who have bank accounts 
have invested our money in the great 
income-producing 
wealth of our na- 

percent tion. This national 

‘3 wealth is not dol- 

lar bills or even 

gold or silver, but 

fertile farm lands, 

productive facto- 

124 Ties and mines, rail- 

roads, canals, tele- 

graph lines, useful 

things like homes, 

45 clothes, furniture, 

automobiles and 

food. These are 

the forms of real 

wealth, for they 

sso are the only things 

a we use and need to 

supply our wants. 

Gold in itself pro- 

duces nothing; we 

do not eat it or 

dress in it; the only 

way we use it is to 

fill teeth and make 

ornaments. Gold 

has value only be- 
cause it will buy goods. 

The graph above shows what a 
very small part gold plays in our 
national wealth. It is only 1.3 per 
cent of our total wealth. The largest 
part of our wealth is in real estate 
(55 per cent)—farm land and city 
land, homes, office buildings, factories, 
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libraries, post offices, etc.; 14.5 per 
cent is in industrial goods not yet sold 
but ready for sale or in process of 
making in our factories, farms, stores, 
warehouses; 12.4 per cent is our per- 
sonal goods—clothes, furniture, auto- 
mobiles, jewelry and the food in our 
larders; 9.7 per cent is our railroads 
and street car lines, telephone and 
telegraph systems, canals and pipe 
lines; and 7.1 per cent is machinery in 
our factories, mines, farms, etc. 

This vast producing mechanism was 
valued at $322,000,000 in 1922;° it 
was capable of producing $86,000,- 
000,000 of income in 1929, nearly 
$3,000 per family; in 1932 it pro- 
duced $40,000,000,000. 


Gold the Measuring Rod 


Since gold plays no part at all in 
producing the goods we need, why did 
we suddenly rush for it last month? 
The answer is very simple: Gold is 
the measuring rod by which we deter- 
mine the value of everything else. 
Everything we buy and everything we 
sell is paid for in dollars and cents, 
and every dollar can be exchanged at 
the United States Treasury for 23.22 
grains of pure gold as long as we are 
on the gold standard. Since we have 
been on the gold standard since 1879, 
for over half a century we have 
thought of a dollar as representing 
just this much gold. And the gold 
behind the dollar is firmly fixed in our 
minds as the tangible symbol of value. 

Actually, of course, it is producing 
power and not gold which gives value. 
Railroads, factories, farms, etc., 


1 This is the latest estimate published by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. The National 
Industrial Conference Board estimates it at 
$362,000,000 in 1929. 
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when operated by human labor, pro- 
duce goods and service; they are the 
basic wealth back of our bank ac- 
counts. But we can not carry them 
around in our pockets or sell them at 
the corner store when we need to buy 
bread. Therefore we use dollar bills 
as a medium of exchange, and feel 
that the United States Government's 
promise to pay gold for these paper 
dollars guarantees their value. When 
we suddenly lost confidence in our 
banks, we wanted the tangible evi- 
dence of our wealth. 


How Our Money Is Invested 


About half of our national wealth 
is owned outright by the people who 
use it, rent it, or employ others to 
operate it—farmers who own their 
farms, families who own their homes, 
small business men who have invested 
no money but their own in their enter- 
prises, landlords who own buildings, 
stockholders who own shares of cor- 
porations. The other half represents 
that portion of our national producing 
mechanism which is operated on bor- 
rowed money, and our bank accounts 
and investments in bonds, mortgages, 
etc., furnish the money to operate it. 

Great railroad systems and large 
manufacturing concerns can not op- 
erate without credit. Even the farmer 
has to borrow money to pay for thie 
seed, fertilizer and labor which pro- 
duce his crop, his income. Without 
the money deposited in our banks in 
millions of accounts, we could not pro- 
duce thousands of automobiles, dig 
millions of tons of coal and iron from 
the earth or broadcast a President's 
message to every corner of the nation. 

Our banks are in a position of tre- 
mendous responsibility. We depend 
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on them to guard safely the nation’s 
savings, to invest them in productive 
enterprises and to give industry the 
credit which is its lifeblood. All the 
money deposited in all our banks in 
1929 amounted to $55,000,000,000; 
at present (before the bank crisis) the 
amount is nearly $42,000,000,000. 
Clearly it is essential to working men 
and women and to every other group 
that the mechanism by which these 
vast sums are guarded and used be as 
nearly perfect as human intelligence 
can make it. Our recent experience 
has proved that it is far from adequate 
to meet our needs. It will be worth 
while to study a little further into 
the working of our great financial 
machine. 


How the Banks Function 


Every day there is a vast exchange 
of money and credit over the whole 
nation. Money is drawn out of bank 
accounts for pay rolls, wage-earners 
buy provisions and stores deposit the 
money in the banks again; money is 
borrowed from the banks by industry 
to pay for raw materials and loans are 
repaid to banks when finished prod- 
ucts are sold; hundreds of other ex- 
changes are made. Thus a portion of 
the bank’s funds are moving rapidly 
in and out of the bank for uses in in- 
dustry and economic life, they are 
“turning over” as the banking term 
has it; while another portion are in 
long-time investments — mortgages, 
bonds for construction work, etc.— 
which yield high interest but are paid 
off over a long period of time. In 
1929 about two-thirds of the money 
in our bank accounts was in bonds of 
industries, government bonds, mort- 
gages and stocks or loans based on 


these securities, and the other third 
was in loans direct to business for cur- 
rent operations. 

Most of the exchanges of money 
are carried out by check. Ninety per 
cent of all our business transactions 
are made by checks on bank accounts. 
These checks are the kind of money 
we have been using for most of our 
buying and selling. 

From long experience the banks 
have found that only a small propor- 
tion of their funds need to be kept on 
hand in ready,cash. John Smith 
draws a check for $50 to Sam Brown 
for his rent; Sam Brown deposits this 
check and draws $50 to pay Ben Ellis 
for a load of coal; Ben Ellis then 
draws $50 to pay wages to John Smith 
who works for him. Thus payments 
of $150 have been made without any 
money changing hands. In normal 
times the banks keep on hand in cash 
reserves * only about one dollar out 
of every ten deposited. This frees 
the other nine for investment in pro- 
ducing industry. 


How Gold Is Put to Work 


The money kept as cash reserves 
is dollar bills, 5 and 10 dollar bills, 
other paper money, and silver. This 
paper money is payable in gold at the 
United States Treasury. The United 
States Treasury has found from long 
experience that since most people do 
not want to exchange their dollar bills 
for gold, a gold reserve amounting 
to 40 cents for every dollar is more 
than enough to meet normal require- 
ments. Every dollar is backed by 
100 cents worth of wealth, but 40 


* “Quick assets” which can be converted into 
cash at once. 
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cents is in gold and 60 cents in United 
States Government securities. 

This then is the money we nor- 
mally use for every $100 of business 
transacted: $90 checks, $10 paper 
money. Back of the checks is the 
nation’s wealth represented by stocks, 
bonds, notes, covering the value of 
productive industrial machinery, fer- 
tile farm lands, railroads, etc. Back 
of the paper money, $4 in gold and $6 
in government bonds or notes. Thus 
our gold is kept at work, and $25 
worth of business can be transacted 
for every dollar of gold in the United 
States Treasury. If this were not so, 
there would not be enough gold in the 
world to fill our needs. But we must 
not forget that back of our checks, 
although we can not see it or handle 
it, is the productive wealth of the na- 
tion. 


The Bank System Works by 
Exchanges 


It is clear that as long as money 
(checks and dollar bills) comes into 
the banks as fast as it is drawn out, 
our banking system will work admi- 
rably. And this is exactly the way it is 
intended to work—as an exchange 
of money and checks, representing an 
exchange of goods and services. But 
if everyone suddenly asks to have 
their deposits paid in cash, it is im- 
possible to pay them, and the effort 
to convert investments into cash de- 
stroys the system. 

If this system is to work, then, de- 
positors must know that the loans, 
stocks and bonds behind their depos- 
its are adequate to pay every cent in 
their accounts. Otherwise they will 
draw out their accounts—for none of 
us can afford to have the banks lose 
our money. 
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The Aftermath of Speculation 


The loss in value of bank invest- 
ments behind depositors’ accounts was 
an immediate cause of our bank trou- 
bles. This was the aftermath of our 
orgy of stock market speculation. By 
1929 stock prices were so far above 
real values that the crash was in- 
evitable. 

A price decline is bound to cause 
far-reaching damage. By 1929, the 
high prices of stocks had been firmly 
built into our financial structure. 
Banks had invested billions of dollars 
of their depositors’ money in stocks 
and billions more in loans secured by 
stocks. When stock prices crashed, a 
large part of the money value of these 
investments was wiped away. If the 
decline of stock prices had ended after 
the crash, most of our banks could 
have been saved. The losses could 
have been recovered over a period of 
time. But stock prices went on down- 
ward. Real estate values and farm 
land values also declined; and the 
banks had large investments in real 
estate. Depositors began to hear ru- 
mors that their banks were in danger. 
They saved themselves by withdraw- 
ing their accounts. This forced the 
banks to sell stocks and also bonds in 
order to get cash to pay the accounts. 
This new selling drove prices down 
still further on the stock market. 
Then bond prices too began to de- 
cline, which was still more serious, be- 
cause banks count particularly on 
their bond investments. Thus stock 
values, bond values, real estate val- 
ues were shrinking away; many in- 
vestments defaulted and became 
worthless. Nearly all the invest- 
ments banks could count on were grad- 
ually disappearing. 
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The following graph shows how 
banks were caught in a closing vice: 
Between price declines in bonds and 
stocks on the one hand and money 
drawn out by depositors on the other. 
To pay off depositors, the banks must 
have ready cash. Many of the banks’ 
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long-time investments could not be 
sold for cash, although their real value 
was probably not much impaired by 
depression. 


R. F. C. Attempts Rescue 


The theory of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was that. these 
“frozen” investments (which could 
not be sold for cash) would be as 
sound as ever when business re- 
covered. So the banks were given 
loans, with these frozen investments 
as security. The hope was that this 
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would tide them over till business 
recovered. 

But business did not recover. Men 
were not put back to work, buying 
power was not restored, there was not 
enough demand for goods to stimulate 
production. Meanwhile more weak 
investments defaulted, more farmers 
could not pay their mortgages, more 
bad debts had to be cancelled. The 
bank situation kept on getting worse. 

People with bank accounts were 
more and more uneasy. They watched 
developments closely, ready to with- 
draw accounts at any moment. Par- 
ticularly was this true of large cor- 
porations, which held accounts in dif- 
ferent banks and shifted them when 
they saw danger coming. 


Crisis 
In February trouble reached serious 
proportions in Michigan. The Union 
Guardian Trust Company, a large 
Detroit bank, was forced to close its 


doors. Immediately there were runs 
on other banks. In order to save 


‘ them the governor declared a State- 


wide bank holiday (February 14). 
This saved the situation in Michigan, 
but it threw the burden of Michigan’s 
financial needs on the rest of the coun- 
try.* Large pay rolls for the auto- 
mobile and other industries had to be 
met and corporations began to draw 
on their accounts in Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Toledo and northern Indiana. 
Large sums were drained from these 
cities, and Michigan sent no money 
back. Soon these cities had to draw 
on Pittsburgh, Akron, Milwaukee and 
Indianapolis, and panic spread. Cor- 


* This history of events preceding the crisis is 
summarized from the Cleveland Trust Company 
Bulletin of March 15, 1933. 
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porations with large accounts in this 
territory began to shift their money, 
chiefly to New York. Legislatures 
and governors set restrictions on with- 
drawals. Panic spread faster and 


faster, and in nineteen days all the 

banks in the country were closed. 
The following graph shows what 

happened in this mad rush for money. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION 


~ 832 1683 


The amount of money in circulation— 
that is, money in people’s pocketbooks 
or safe deposit boxes, all money not in 
bank accounts—is normally about 
$4,700,000,000—see line during 1928 
and 1929 (at Christmas each year it 
rises to about $5,000,000,000). In 
the last year and a half people have 
hoarded money because of bank fail- 
ures. The graph line stays almost 
constantly above $5,500,000,000. 
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Before the Michigan banks closed on 
February 14, about $5,700,000,000 
was in circulation. When banks be- 
gan closing, panic spread; $300,000,- 
000 was drawn out by February 25, 
the graph line begins to rise fast; then 
it shoots straight upward to $7,500,- 
000,000. In less than a month 
$1,800,000,000 had been withdrawn, 
and over $200,000,000 of it was in 
gold. 


Bank Failures Are Inexcusable 


The bank crisis has revealed many 
weak points in our banking system. 
There is no excuse for bank failures. 
Canada and England do not have 
them. Both countries have weathered 
the depression without the failure of 
a single bank. But in the United 
States from January, 1930, through 
January, 1933, 5,333 banks have 
been suspended, carrying with them 
deposits of our citizens’ money 
amounting to $3,500,000,000. In the 
years from 1920 to 1929, most of 
which were prosperous, 5,642 banks 
were suspended with $1,700,000,000 
in deposits. This makes a total of 
10,975 banks that have closed their 
doors since 1920, involving deposits 
of $5,200,000,000—a_ disgraceful 
record. 

The problem of making our bank- 
ing system failure-proof is vital to 
every American citizen. How can the 
working man, the school teacher, or 
any of us, provide for the future if we 
can not trust our money to the banks? 

Our banks will not be made safe 
unless American citizens insist upon it. 
As long as our banking system is un- 
able to meet emergencies like the 
present, we can not prevent bank fail- 
ures; as long as incapable men are 
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allowed to manage some of our banks 
and make foolish investments, we will 
have bank failures; as long as dis- 
honest bank officials can deliberately 
take the funds under their trust and 
use them for their own purposes, we 
can not keep depositors’ money safe. 
And these evils can only be prevented 
by the voters of this country, for theirs 
is the final responsibility. 

Therefore, if we want our money to 
be safe in American banks—and we 
know it can be, for money is safe in 
English banks and Canadian banks— 
there is only one way we can do it: By 
seeing that the men we elect to the 
Congress of the United States pass the 
laws necessary to make our banking 
system sound and honest. 


How Can Banks Be Made Safe? 


Our troubles with the banks are 
threefold: Trouble with the banking 
system itself—which calls for correc- 
tive legislation; bad banking prac- 
tice—calling for better supervision 
and more rigid regulation; scoundrels 
in high places—the only remedy for 
which is to catch the scoundrels, inflict 
such severe penalties that no one will 
care to repeat the offense, and then to 
insist on honesty, integrity and respon- 
sibility on the part of bank officials. 


The Bank System 


A great deal of trouble may be 
remedied by certain changes in our 
banking system. 

(a) Our banking system should be 
unified. At present we have 50 dif- 
ferent banking systems, all with differ- 
ent regulations. Each of the 48 states 
has its regulations; and there are at 
present about 12,000 state banks in 


these 48 systems; the National Bank 
System includes about 6,000 more 
banks under regulation of the United 
States Government (Comptroller of 
the Currency) ; and the Federal Re- 
serve System includes all national and 
about 800 state banks, a total mem- 
bership on September 30, 1932, of 
6,904 banks.* 

This divided control makes for a 
competition in laxity. If the national 
bank system makes rigid regulations 
covering the banks under its control, 
banks will leave the national and join 
a state system; and if any state system 
is too strict, they will run to the na- 
tional. The Federal Reserve System 
sets certain standards for its member 
banks, but less than one in 15 of the 
state banks are members. 

Thus it is clear that we can not 
regulate our banks to prevent un- 
sound practice unless we can get them 
under one system. Legislation to 
place all banks under the Federal Re- 
serve System is strongly advocated by 
those who know the banking situation. 
A unified system is the first require- 
ment for sound banking. 

(b) Most of the banks which have 
failed in the last three years have been 
small country banks. Many of these 
banks were run by people who knew 
very little about banking, and even the 
better ones had such limited resources 
that when trouble came and their farm 
mortgages and other investments de- 
clined in value or defaulted, they went 
under. This difficulty could be avoided 
if small country banks were branches 
of strong city banks and could draw 
on larger resources in time of need. 
Canada uses this system: In the entire 


* All Federal Reserve member banks are either 
state or national banks. 
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country there are only ten banks, but 
they have 3,970 branches, serving 
every field of industry, trade and agri- 
culture. The system is a strong for- 
tress of finance; they have had only 
one bank failure since 1914, while we 
have suspended 10,000 since 1920. 

In order to establish branch bank- 
ing in the United States, Federal laws 
and some state laws would have to be 
changed to permit banks to set up 
branches and to assure control. 

(c) Many banks risked millions of 
dollars of their depositors’ money 
through investment companies affli- 
ated with them commonly known as 
“affiliates.” These affiliates sold 
stocks to customers and engaged in 
speculative activities on the stock ex- 
change. Often they borrowed large 


sums from the bank, and when stock 
prices crashed and the affiliate was 


not able to make good the loan, the 
bank itself went under. 

Our bank system should not permit 
companies doing business in the sale 
of securities to be affliated with a 
bank to which depositors’ funds are 
entrusted. The Glass banking bill 
now before Congress provides for the 
“divorce of security affiliates” from 
their commercial or deposit banks. 


Better Regulation 


Once we had all our banks in one 
system, it would be possible to estab- 
lish satisfactory rules and regulations 
to assure sound banking practice. 
Certain safeguards are important, 
such as: The amount of capital a bank 
has in relation to its deposits, the 
kind of loans and securities (stocks, 
bonds, etc.) in which it invests, the 
amount of “quick assets” or ready 
cash reserves it holds for emergency. 
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It is possible to take care of these and 
other requirements by law and to 
have a careful check made of each 
bank periodically to see that it is liv- 
ing up to regulations. This is done 
already for national banks and to 
some extent for state banks. A bank 
examiner makes periodic visits to see 
that the bank is in good condition, 
and if its condition is not satisfac- 
tory the bank may be suspended. But 
in many states regulations are very 
lax, bank examiners are not capable 
men, and their visits are not frequent 
enough. 

Adequate regulation and supervi- 
sion is essential to assure safe banks. 
Another important point is that our 
bankers should be capable and experi- 
enced men. We require doctors and 
lawyers to pass an examination be- 
fore allowing them to practice. 
Should we not require bankers to be 
equipped with knowledge of sound 
banking practice? 


Dishonest Bankers 


Revelations of the recent Senate in- 
vestigation and discoveries made in 
examining banks in the crisis show 
that many of our bankers have been 
utterly unscrupulous in handling the 
money entrusted to them. The Na- 
tional City Bank made unsecured 
loans to its officers amounting to $2,- 
366,000, of which only 5 per cent has 
been repaid. Mr. Harriman, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Harriman 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
took hundreds of thousands of dollars 
from the accounts of different depos- 
itors to purchase the bank’s stock, the 
total sum amounting to nearly $2,- 
000,000. Other cases of dishonesty 
on the part of bank officials have been 
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coming to light in such numbers that 
one can not help wondering how large 
a part of our accounts are in the hands 
of thieves. For whatever name we 
may apply to this behavior, taking 
money from other people’s accounts 
or lending money without security is 
nothing less than stealing. But it is 
much worse than stealing from one in- 
dividual, for it endangers the entire 
bank and everyone’s account. 

Other cases of dishonest practice, 
outside the direct field of deposit 
banking, have been revealed, such as 
the sale to customers of securities 
which had been turned down as un- 
safe by the bank directors. 

We can not have safe banks unless 
we have integrity and responsibility 
on the part of those in charge. The 
penalty for dishonesty should be so 
severe that no one would want to risk 
it, and the supervision so close that 
irregularities will be detected at once. 


Restoring Confidence 


Perhaps the greatest service the 
bank crisis has done us so far is to 
sort out the banks in good condition 
from those in bad, and give us a Fed- 
eral guarantee that the banks that are 
open are sound. At least those of us 
who have our money in open banks 
may have greater confidence than 
ever before in the last two years. 
Since a large majority of our banks 
have now been reopened, most of us 
may go on with our business with 
assurance. But there has been much 
loss of buying power in closed banks, 
and this is bound to act as a brake 
on any rise in business activity due to 
returning confidence. 

In the long run, we can not have 
full confidence in our banks until Con- 
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gress passes legislation to make the 
necessary reforms in our bank system 
and its regulation. 

A strong system of branch bank- 
ing could have saved many of our 
smaller banks from collapse due to 
price declines in their investments; 
better supervision and better banking 
practice could have forestalled many 
losses. If our citizens knew they 
could rely on the banking structure, 
the bank runs and shifting of accounts 
which brought panic throughout the 
nation would not be likely to occur. 
The inherent strength of the bank 
system in Canada has established con- 
fidence to such a degree that bank runs 
are unknown. 


Summary 


We have seen that the national 
wealth behind our bank accounts— 
our national producing power—is 
capable of producing as much as ever 
(except for the ravages of unemploy- 
ment and the deterioration of equip- 
ment from standing idle). But its 
money value has declined because of 
the fall in prices, and much of it has 
changed hands through failure to pay 
debts. Due to the strains of deflation 
and inherent weaknesses in the system, 
our banking structure gave way, and 
the panic which occurred when Amer- 
ican citizens tried to convert physi- 
cal wealth into cash closed all the 
banks in the country. 

Our banking system is the mecha- 
nism by which our savings are fed 
out to industry and furnish the credit 
which keeps our great producing ma- 
chine going; they also convert our ac- 
counts into cash when we need it and 
pay us interest out of the wealth cre- 
ated by our investment. The produc- 
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ing machine can not function without 
this service from the banks, and weak- 
ness in our banking system during the 
last two years has shaken confidence 
and hampered our recovery from de- 
pression. The bank crisis brought 
about a major surgical operation on 
our banking system, removing the 
weak banks for reorganization or fail- 
ure and restoring confidence in those 
strong enough tocarry on. The crisis 
has not made any fundamental 
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changes in our banking system, but it 
has brought to light some serious 
weaknesses. Permanent reform can 
only be made by legislation in Con- 
gress, and those ultimately responsi- 
ble to see that laws are passed to pro- 
tect their bank accounts are the voters 
of America. 

(Banking problems are discussed 
in detail in the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST for April 1932 and May 
1932, in articles by experts. ) 


MOONFLOWERS 


It is good to pause by a garden wall 


When day is done, 


Watching the moonflowers open 


One by one, 


Bursting suddenly like a star 


Delicate and white, 


Leaning upon the silences 


Of night. 


You could go far, go very far 
Up many a street and down, 
Never finding such loveliness 
Through all the town; 


And you will pause for many an hour, 
Many an hour there, 

Bewildered that your eyes have come 
On beauty, unaware. 


It is good to know that no machine 
Beating a measured rhyme 

Tells the moonfiowers it is dark, 

Nor sets their opening-time; 

And it is good for your soul to ponder 
This: no mortal men 

May tell them when and how to fold 
Their blooms again! 


DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICckKyY. 





BANK CRISIS INCREASES UNEMPLOYMENT 


RADE-UNION reports for the 
first part of March show the ef- 
fects of the bank holiday. Un- 
employment increased from 26.2 per 
cent of the membership in February to 
26.7 per cent (preliminary) in the first 
part of March (weighted figures). 
This is the first March increase in the 
six years of our records. 
Increasing unemployment when in- 
dustry usually takes on workers for 


the spring busy season means that buy- 
ing power will decline still more. 
As long as deflation continues we 
can not hope to get out of this de- 
pression. Continuing deflation means 
continuing destruction of our human 
resources and economic institutions. 
Millions are going back to the prim- 
itive life of two centuries ago. As 
their standard of living is reduced 
to starvation levels, industry cuts its 


Record for Six Years’ 
Per Cent of Union Members, Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
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Metal Trades 18 
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Printing Trades 


All Other Trades 1928 
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1932 
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1 For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928 American 
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activity and its earning power until it 
can no longer make payment on debts. 
If deflation is carried to its limit, our 
present civilization will be destroyed. 
Yet deflation policies have the upper 
hand. The government salary cut has 
already started wage and salary cuts 
in industry—United States Steel im- 
mediately announced another 10 per 
cent salary cut, making a total of 35 
per cent; Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey cut wages and salaries 
10 per cent. Wage cuts mean further 
price declines, rent declines, more 
liquidation, still lower levels of busi- 
ness and of living. The only way out 
of this downward spiral is a vigorous 
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government program to get industry 
to work again and men back at their 
normal jobs. 

Our unemployment reports show 
72 per cent out of work in building, 
50 per cent in manufacturing, 49 per 
cent in metal trades, 48 per cent in 
water transport, 31 per cent still out 
of work in clothing although this is 
almost the peak of the spring season, 
30 per cent in motion pictures and 
theaters, 22 per cent in printing where 
unemployment in March is normally 
5 per cent. The figure of 26.7 per cent 
out of work in the country as a whole 
(weighted figure) compares with a 
normal of 8.5 per cent for March. 


Unemployment in Cities 
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San Antonio, Tex 
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1 Reports from the same unions for two months. 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
March 


All Other Trades 
Per cent 
increase 

(+) or 
decrease 
(—) time 
since all 
February! trades 
+4 20 

17 

23 

21 

22 

18 

26 

25 

17 

20 

29 

28 

31 

17 

24 

22 

14 

19 

18 

21 

27 

23 

19 

12 


Building Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 

(-) 


since 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
March 
February! 1933 
+9 10 
1 18 
22 
22 
28 
25 
15 
22 
24 
27 
28 
27 
22 
18 
26 
11 
35 
36 
20 
76 
19 
18 
21 
45 


Part 


1933 
68 
72 
77 
63 
80 
69 
77 
84 
84 
85 
87 
52 
74 
73 
76 
83 
63 
74 
80 
76 
69 
58 
72 
49 
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THE COOPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH OF 
DENMARK AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


CHARLEs B. FOWLER 


Associate Professor of Economics, New York University 


HE distinguishing characteristic 

of social arrangements in Den- 

* mark is the widespread utiliza- 
tion of cooperative methods in solv- 
ing the whole gamut of social and 
economic problems. Among the agri- 
cultural population the cooperative 
form of enterprise is accepted without 
question. The farmers own their own 
dairies, slaughterhouses, egg-collect- 
ing societies, banks, breeding and de- 
veloping agencies, consumers’ stores 
and exporting agencies. Indeed the 
average Danish farmer is a member 
of from three to ten such organiza- 


tions. But by no means is the coopera- 
tive movement restricted to the rural 


areas, Inthe form of consumers’ co- 
operatives it is fast gaining acceptance 
in urban centers so that at the present 
time every second family in Denmark 
is connected with one or more cooper- 
ative society. 

With these as the focal point of all 
Danish life, it is inevitable that they 
should serve as a potent educational 
force in providing a practical training 
in mechanical, chemical and industrial 
processes as well as in inculcating 
idealistic values. It is equally inevi- 
table that the national political life 
would reflect the cooperative spirit, 
since most of the political leaders have 
been trained in the cooperative move- 
ment. The close identity of the politi- 
cal and the economic eventuates in the 
all but complete disappearance of 


privilege because the economic basis 
of politics is founded on economic 
equality.’ 

What then are the distinctive quali- 
ties of cooperation? Firstly, it is an 
organization voluntarily formed for 
the purpose of providing jointly for 
certain services. Secondly, a coopera- 
tive enterprise is managed by the 
membership on a genuinely democratic 
basis, for there is absolute economic 
power among the membership which 
is unrestricted. Lastly, the service is 
performed without a private profit ac- 
cruing to anyone, since the profits of 
the enterprise are distributed in the 
form of a rebate to its members in the 
proportion of their patronage with 
the cooperative. 

The success of these methods in ag- 
riculture led to their adoption in other 
fields of endeavor such as in adult 
education and in the several branches 
of social insurance. The principle of 
voluntary organization was also car- 
ried over into the sphere of industrial 
relations. By 1900 about 100,000 
workers were members of trade- 
unions which were joined together in 
a national organization called the 
League of Federated Trades. Simul- 
taneous with this development was the 
voluntary formation of employers’ 


1cf. Howe, Frederic C. “Denmark a Coopera- 
New York, Harcourt, 
Especially the pref- 


tive Commonwealth,” 
Brace and Company, 1921. 
ace and concluding chapter. 
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associations whose activities were co- 
ordinated on a national scale by the 
Employers’ and Masters’ Union. The 
end of the century also marks the crea- 
tion of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration where violations of collective 
agreements entered into by these rep- 
resentative associations may be ad- 
judicated. 

Reliance solely upon voluntary or- 
ganization frequently results in dupli- 
cation of facilities in some quarters 
and insufficient facilities in others. In 
such instances the government must 
stimulate the proper distribution of 
facilities, coordinate their efforts, and 
supplement their resources. It is just 
such a réle which the government as- 
sumed in the development of sickness 
and accident insurance, in the main- 
tenance of standards among agricul- 
tural cooperatives, and in industrial 
disputes by establishing, as has already 
been noted, a court of arbitration. 

In view of the established and per- 
vasive tradition of voluntary self-help, 
it was to be expected that the trade- 
unions would organize funds with 
which to assist those of its members 
unemployed either because of business 
inactivity or because of a strike or 
lockout. This policy has been fol- 
lowed by the trade-unions since the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
but it was not until 1907 that it was 
accorded official recognition by the 
national government. Perhaps the 
unqualified success of providing sick- 
ness insurance which followed upon 
the governmental recognition of and 
subvention to the Friendly Societies 
made this step in the development of 
unemployment insurance inevitable. 
At any rate it served to bring nearer 
to completion the program of social 
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insurance, and it established that the 
working class has a right to exist when 
involuntarily unemployed. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act? 
of April, 1907, modeled after the 
sickness insurance act, has supplied the 
framework for a system which despite 
subsequent amendments has remained 
substantially intact. The act provided 
for the organization by the trade- 
unions of separate autonomous funds 
for insurance against unemployment 
for its membership as well as for any- 
one following that trade who wished 
to join.® 

To secure government recognition, 
each unemployment fund must have 
had at least 50 members; it had to ac- 
cept any person who worked for 
wages provided he followed the par- 
ticular trade to which the fund was re- 
stricted, was not under 18 or over 60 
years of age, and was eligible for 
membership in a recognized sick club. 
While granting much autonomy to the 
local funds in the matter of determin- 
ing rates of contribution and benefits, 
the act also set certain minimum and 
maximum standards. A waiting pe- 
ried varying from 6 to 15 days (ca- 
pable of extension in the case of sea- 
sonal workers) was imposed. It also 
stipulated that eligibility for benefit 
was contingent upon a year’s member- 
ship in a fund and the payment of 12 
monthly contributions. 

Benefits were never to exceed two- 
thirds of the regular wage with a daily 
minimum of 50 ore (14 cents) and 


*See “Unemployment Insurance” by T. G. 
Gibbon, pp. 108-115. London, P. S. King and 
Son, 1911. 

* The locality may also be taken as an organiz- 
ing unit for an unemployment fund. But in prac- 
tice this type of unit has been of negligible im- 
portance. 
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maximum of two kroner * (54 cents). 
The minimum duration of payment of 
benefits was 70 days in any one year 
for three years. A title to benefit 
could be reestablished by paying again 
a year’s contribution.® 

Unemployment for which benefits 
were paid must not have been self- 
occasioned or a result of a strike or 
lockout. The recipient of benefit must 
have been willing to work, attested to 
by his readiness to accept work offered 
by the exchanges maintained by the 
trade-unions. 

Upon the fulfillment of these condi- 
tions a fund was recognized by the in- 
spector of unemployment which recog- 
nition entitled the fund to a state sub- 
sidy. The contributions of members 
varying from fund to fund averaged 
about 28 cents per month. The com- 
munal subsidy was optional and was 
not to exceed one-sixth of the mem- 
bers’ contributions while the state sub- 
sidy was obligatory and was to equal 
one-third of the amount received from 
the first source.® 

Each fund is administered locally 
within the limitations imposed by the 
state by a board of managers elected 
from the membership of the fund. 
State control rests with the inspector 
of unemployment, who is responsible 
to the Secretary of the Interior. In 
addition to exercising general super- 
visory power, he is empowered to call 
once a year a convention of delegates 
elected by all the recognized funds, 
who consider problems of general in- 


“All conversions of krone into dollars are 
made at the rate of 26.8 cents per krone. 

* Benefits could also be paid in kind as well as 
in form of rent or traveling expenses. 

* A commune was permitted to pay one-sixth of 
any member’s contribution in order to keep him 
in good standing. 
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terest. In the interim between the 
yearly meetings the inspector is as- 
sisted by a management committee 
composed of six representatives of the 
recognized funds. 

While this system may be consid- 
ered as an extension of the Ghent sys- 
tem, its actual prototype was the Dan- 
ish sick clubs, which were effectively 
organized on a similar basis as early 
as 1892. It must also be recognized 
that regardless of the sources of influ- 
ence, the system is in full accord with 
Danish genius and tradition. It pro- 
vided an effective system of unemploy- 
ment insurance without state compul- 
sion. 

The system took root immediately. 
According to the inspector of unem- 
ployment the number of funds in- 
creased from 34 in 1907-1908 to 53 
in 1911-1912. Inthe same period the 
insurance coverage was extended from 
70,449 workers to 111,187. In the 
latter year the total number of insured 
persons represented 60 per cent of all 
insurable persons. Subscriptions in 
this year formed 54 per cent of the 
total receipts, the state subsidy 32 per 
cent, and the communal subsidy 14 per 
cent. A reserve of over two million 
kroner was accumulated in the first 
five years of its operation.” 

The chief defects of this voluntary 
system was the absence of close inte- 
gration of unemployment insurance 
with a national network of labor ex- 
changes and a system of vocational 
guidance and retraining. The former 
deficiency was apparent at an early 
date and the Act of April, 1913, au- 


™Dr. Th. Sorenson, “L’Assurance-Chomage en 
Denmark,” International Association pour La 
Lutte le Chomage (January-March, 1914), pp. 
75-102. 
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thorized the creation of labor ex- 
changes in those localities where no 
satisfactory ones existed. The latter 
principle was accorded recognition 
only in the post-war period. 

The attempt to maintain a neutral 
position among warring neighbors 
caused serious dislocations in Danish 
economic life and resulted in wide- 
spread unemployment. The radically 
altered conditions forced to the fore 
for the first time the problem of emer- 
gency relief. It was met by increased 
state subventions and authorization of 
additional state grants to those funds 
which established emergency relief re- 
serves, to which the communes also 
were obliged to contribute. Eligibil- 
ity requirements were relaxed and in 
general the principles of insurance 
were disregarded in order to care for 
the large number of destitute. The 


depreciation of foreign exchange rates 


and the resulting price inflation 
created an additional problem of ad- 
justing contributions and benefits with 
changes in the cost of living. 

Legislation then in the early post- 
war years was concerned with the res- 
toration of insurance principles and 
the creation of means to meet the ex- 
ceptional unemployment of the de- 
pression of 1920-1921 as well as to 
prepare for such future contingencies. 
The Act of December, 1919, was the 
first in this series of legislative enact- 
ments.® 

It restored an occupational require- 
ment which demanded at least 10 
months of employment in the two 
years immediately preceding unem- 
ployment with the provision for tem- 


* International Labor Office, Legislative Series, 
1920, Denmark 1. 
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porary suspension in times of extraor- 
dinary unemployment. To offset the 
increase in prices the daily benefit was 
not to exceed two-thirds of the aver- 
age wage with a minimum of one 
krone (27 cents) and a maximum of 
four kroner ($1.17) if there were 
dependents and three kroner fifty ore 
(94 cents) if there were no depend- 
ents. 

Relief of exceptional unemploy- 
ment was encouraged by granting to 
recognized unemployment funds the 
right to establish a special reserve out 
of which extra benefit could have been 
paid in the case of exceptional unem- 
ployment for a number of days beyond 
that determined by the rules. Funds 
which set aside special reserves were 
entitled to communal grants up to one- 
third of the members’ contributions to 
the regular fund. The existence of 
exceptional unemployment in any one 
occupation was decided upon by the 
Secretary of the Interior. The 
amount of extra benefit could not ex- 
ceed in any one year a sum correspond- 
ing to 70 days’ daily allowance. 

This arrangement lacked the nec- 
essary effectiveness to cope with the 
problem and a solution was thought 
to lie in a more equitable distribution 
and diffusion of risk and cost. This 
principle was embodied in the Act of 
December, 1921.° It provided for 
the establishment of a central unem- 
ployment fund which was to assist in 
the extending of benefits in times of 
exceptional unemployment and to 
finance relief work and vocational 
courses for the unemployed—a be- 
lated recognition of the utility of this 
supplementary service. 


*Legislative Series, 1921 (Part II)—Den- 


mark 1. 
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The resources of the central fund 
were threefold: Employers, the state, 
and the unemployment funds. All em- 
ployers liable to compulsory accident 
insurance were made to contribute a 
sum varying between three and fifteen 
kroner per worker per year depending 
upon the risk of unemployment in the 
employer’s occupation. This was the 
first attempt to make the employer 
share directly part of the burden. The 
state’s subsidy in the first year was to 
be seven million kroner ($1,876,- 
000), and in subsequent years the sub- 
sidy was to equal one-third of the 
central funds expenditures in the pre- 
vious years. The recognized unem- 
ployment funds were to allocate at 
the end of each quarter five per cent of 
the amount received in that quarter 
from ordinary membership contribu- 
tions. 

The emergency or extra benefits 
were to be paid by authorized com- 
munal relief committees which on the 
expiration of the financial year would 
be reimbursed to the extent of two- 
thirds by the central fund and to one- 
third by the commune concerned. 
Such benefits were to be paid to unem- 
ployed members of recognized unem- 
ployment funds either as continued 
assistance after exhaustion of claim 
or as supplementary aid to those sup- 
porting dependents. It was also per- 
missible to grant aid to other unem- 
ployed persons according to the needs 
of each individual case. The accept- 
ance of such assistance did not entail 
the disabilities of poor relief. 

While the scheme was found to be 
workable, the employers protested 
against the onerous charges levied on 
them. Consequently in March, 1924, 
the employers’ contribution was al- 
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tered to a flat rate of five kroner 
($1.34) and the additional burden 
placed on the state which was required 
to allocate a sum equal to ten per cent 
of the contributions made by the rec- 
ognized funds in the last fiscal year 
plus one-third of the total amount ex- 
pended by the central unemployment 
fund in the previous financial year for 
extra benefits, public works and voca- 
tional training. The same legislative 
enactment attempted a more precise 
definition of exceptional unemploy- 
ment. It utilized as an indicator the 
concept of an unemployment percent- 
age which expresses the proportion 
between the number registered as un- 
employed and the total number re- 
corded by the employment directorate 
on the previous 31st of March.?® The 
act was temporarily amended in 
1926." 

The amount of communal relief 
distributed under this arrangement 
varied from 5 million kroner in 1921- 
22 to 1.6 million in 1924-25. This, 
obviously, is a substantial addition to 
the standard unemployment benefits.” 

Despite the continual experimenta- 


When the unemployment percentage in an 
unemployment fund covering a trade has in each 
of the last two months been 50 per cent above 
the average unemployment percentage of the 
fund for the corresponding two months in the 
last 14 years (disregarding the two highest per- 
centages), and also amounts to not less than 
seven and a half per cent of a fund’s member- 
ship, exceptional unemployment is deemed to ex- 
ist throughout the trade. Somewhat similar cal- 
culations were stipulated for branches of an in- 
dustry and for seasonal trades. Cessation of the 
emergency condition is indicated by an unem- 
ployment percentage for two consecutive months 
which is less than the above computation. See 
Legislative Series, 1924—Denmark 1. 

™ Legislative Series, 1926—Denmark 4. 

* Douglas, P., and Director, A. “The Problem 
of Unemployment,” p. 390, New York. The 
Macmillan Company, 1931. 
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tion in administering emergency relief 
and the attendant modifications, dis- 
satisfaction was expressed and the ne- 
cessity for a reorganization of the 
entire unemployment insurance sys- 
tem was apparent. Accordingly the 
reorganization and codification of 
previous legislation was set forth in 
the Act of July 1, 1927,”° and the 
structure of the present system has 
been derived from this act. 

The hit and miss method by which 
employment exchanges had been es- 
tablished had resulted in uncoordi- 
nated and uneven development. The 
attempted regulation of 1921 proved 
to be unsatisfactory and virtually a 
new beginning was now authorized. 
A public employment exchange was to 
be set up in every county in the mar- 
ket town specified by the Secretary of 
the Interior. Their duties consisted 
in providing free placement service, in 
compiling labor statistics, and in in- 
timately collaborating with the unem- 
ployment insurance funds." 

Each recognized exchange was to 
be governed by a chairman and a 
board of four members, elected by the 
communal council, two of whom rep- 
resent labor and two the employers. 
The expenses were to be defrayed in 
equal proportion by the market town 
in which the exchange is located, by 
the remaining towns of the country 
which comprises its jurisdiction, and 
by the state. Although the number 
of exchanges was reduced by this leg- 


* Legislative Series, 1927—Denmark 3. 

“In addition, public recognition may be 
granted to communal exchanges located in mar- 
ket towns of 10,000 inhabitants or to communal 
exchanges in which the average number of va- 
cancies filled during the last three years has not 
been less than 1,000. Also those exchanges exist- 
ing pursuant to former acts may be granted pub- 
lic recognition without a claim to state subsidy. 
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islation from 81 to 23, the scope and 
quality of service was improved rather 
than impaired. 

Collaboration of the exchanges 
with the insurance funds was assured 
by the method of national administra- 
tion which was adapted from the act 
of 1921. Employment exchanges 
and unemployment insurance had been 
supervised by a directorate in the De- 
partment of the Interior, the head of 
which is the director appointed by the 
Crown. He is assisted by an employ- 
ment committee consisting of two sec- 
tions both of which he is chairman. 
One section deals with recognized em- 
ployment exchanges and is composed 
of four employers and four workers 
chosen by the Secretary of the Interior 
on the recommendation of their re- 
spective national federations. It en- 
forces the regulation that makes it ob- 
ligatory for the recognized unemploy- 
ment funds to report those of its 
members who receive benefits to the 
exchanges. Other things being equal 
insured members must be given prefer- 
ence in placement by the exchanges. 

The other section supervises unem- 
ployment insurance. Its membership 
comprises six delegates elected by the 
unemployment funds together with 
two delegates elected by each house of 
Parliament. Its duties include the 
coordination of the activities of the 
various funds and the establishment 
of uniform rules for admission and 
transference of members. It also 
serves as a court of appeals for deci- 
sions contested by local funds. The 
director is obliged to convoke once a 
year a convention of delegates elected 
by the funds for the discussion of com- 
mon problems. 

The regulations concerning the rate 
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of benefit, its duration, property re- 
strictions, and the eligibility require- 
ments remained unchanged.” The 
rate of contribution is still determined 
by each fund but the director reserved 
the right to increase the rate if the 
fund is unable to meet its statutory 
obligations. However, the basis of 
the governmental subsidies, which 
have been compulsory, was drastically 
altered. Now both the state and 
communal grants are a certain per- 
centage of the total contributions re- 
ceived by each individual fund from its 
members during the preceding finan- 
cial year, the percentage proportion- 
ate to the average annual earnings of 
the members in each fund which serves 
a specific trade. The subsidies are 
made in conformity with the follow- 
ing scale: 


Average annual State grant: Communal grant: 


percentage of 
members’ 
contribution 


earnings of percentage 
workers in the of members’ 
trade (district) contribution 
(Kroner) 
Up to 1,500___ 40 30 
1,500 to 2,000__ 35 20 
2,000 to 2,500__ 30 25 
2,500 to 3,000__ 25 20 
3,000 to 3,500__ 20 15 
3,500 to 4,000__ 15 10 
Over 4,000____ 10 5 


Such an arrangement was an im- 
provement in that governmental as- 
sistance has been greatest in the in- 
stances of greatest need. It also 
tended to set free governmental re- 
sources which could be devoted to as- 
sisting in greater measure the relief 
of emergency unemployment. 

The problem of emergency or ex- 
ceptional unemployment presented the 
greatest difficulties. It was to be 


“ The securing of part-time work was encour- 
aged by paying the worker the difference between 
part-time earnings and the amount of benefit. 
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met by encouraging the individual un- 
employment funds to establish an 
emergency fund (Krisefond) which 


-was to be utilized in the event of ex- 


ceptional unemployment in granting 
benefits, beyond the number of days 
fixed in the rules, to members within 
its jurisdiction. The daily emergency 
benefit was not to exceed two-thirds 
of the standard benefit nor be ex- 
tended for more than 70 day in 12 
consecutive months, 

The membership contribution to 
the emergency fund was to be fixed 
separately in the rules of the unem- 
ployment fund with a minimum rate 
of not less than 20 per cent of the or- 
dinary contribution. Grants by the 
state and communes were to be made 
in conformity with the rules for ordi- 
nary grants. In addition, each emer- 
gency fund was to receive a sum from 
the Central Unemployment Fund 
equal to 25 per cent of the members’ 
contribution but limited to four-fifths 
of the income of the Central Fund re- 
ceived in the form of interest during 
the financial year for which the grant 
was made. A condition of exceptional 
unemployment was determined by 
elaborate calculations involving the 
unemployment percentage. 

he Central Unemployment Fund 
and its functions of administering re- 
lief and financing public works and vo- 
cational courses were retained. How- 
ever its funds now were to be derived 
solely from contributions of all those 
employers liable to insurance under 
the accident insurance law. The rate 
was fixed at three kroner (80 cents) 
per employee engaged for a full year.*® 
It was to be administered separately 


% This rate was to remain in force until a 
fund of 12 million kroner was secured. 
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by a Select Committee on Employ- 
ment composed of the head of the De- 
partment of Social Affairs, the Direc- 
tor, and ten others representing labor, 
employers and agriculturalists. 

The actual operation of the emer- 


gency provision was disappointing in 
the extreme. Its virtual impotence is 
patent from the figures of the follow- 
ing table :*7 


* Statistics adapted from Statistik Aarbog & 
Socialt Tidskrift. 


Tasre I 


EMERGENCY FUNDS 


Number of funds Number ofmembers Number of recipients Number of days 


29,998 
39,610 
42,000 


benefited 
7,006 315,979 
5,367 237,060 
5,973 244,162 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUNDS 


274,037 
271,695 
274,040 
288,000 


Three full years after legislative 
sanction only six of the seventy funds 
had established emergency reserves 
which served only 14.6 per cent of all 
insured workers. The additional con- 
tributions exacted from the member- 
ship in order to initiate an emergency 
reserve was too burdensome, despite 
the extra inducements extended by the 
state."* However, the situation was 
materially assisted by the decrease in 
unemployment in 1929 and 1930. But 
as the Danish resistance to the nav- 
ages of the international depression 
were undermined in the second half of 
1931, this deficiency was keenly felt 
and it prompted the government to re- 
sort once more to communal relief. 

The authorization for this proce- 
dure was included in the Act of Octo- 
ber 19, 1931.*® It provided that un- 
employed members of unemployment 

% See Legislative Series, 1928—Denmark 2. 


” International Labor Office—Industrial and 
Labour Information, Vol. XL, p. 222. 


146,500 9,014,700 
148,700 9,091,300 
139,200 7,934,100 
119,200 5,947,000 


insurance funds who have exhausted 
their right to benefit from their fund 
and its emergency reserve, and also 
those unemployed persons who have 
not yet acquired such a right were en- 
titled to relief from local authorities 
if they were otherwise eligible. The 
amount and duration of the weekly 
relief was the same as the worker 
would be able to claim from his fund. 
Relief for unemployed workers who 
were not members of an unemploy- 
ment insurance fund were to be paid 
at a lower rate with a minimum of 
two-thirds the former rate.” A quali- 
fying condition for the receipt of such 
relief was regular reporting by the 
applicant to a public employment ex- 
change. The financial support was 
derived to the extent of one-sixth from 
the local authorities, one-half from the 


*In the case of members of unemployment 
funds, the local authorities are empowered to pay 
three-quarters of their contributions due to the 
unempJoyment fund in addition to the relief. 
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central unemployment fund and one- 
third from the state. 

This measure was regarded as tem- 
porary and accordingly another at- 
tempt was made to place emergency 
relief on a permanent basis in the law 
of June 21, 1932, the provisions of 
which were to take effect on October 
1, 1933. It lays down that contribu- 
tion of members to the unemployment 
insurance fund is to be reduced and 
the difference between the old and 
new rate of contribution is to be paid 
into an emergency fund belonging to 
the insurance reserve. The resulting 
deficiency of the insurance fund is to 
be compensated by additional state 
grants. Thus a member’s right to 
benefit is extended without an increase 
in his contributions.”* 


37! 


775,000 to 800,000. Agricultural 
labourers as well as clearical workers 
and seamen figure but slightly in total 
of those insured. The following set 
of statistics indicates the efficacy of in- 
surance among the insured workers. 
The percentage of benefited days 
to the total number of days lost 
through unemployment is slightly 
above 50 per cent. This is tantamount 
to repeating that the scope of unem- 
ployment insurance is not as extensive 
as it should be. However, within the 
range of its activities, there is some 
evidence of the reasonableness of the 
regulations concerning the duration 
of benefit. It will be remembered that 
the minimum duration of the insurance 
benefit is 70 days in 12 consecutive 
months, although many funds have 


OPERATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FuUNDs * 


Number of days 
lost thru un- 


employment benefited 


Number of days 


Number of 
recipients of 
standard 
benefits 


Number of 
benefited days 
per recipient 


Percentage 
of benefited 
days 


(000) 
16,642.2 
17,702.3 
15,135.6 
11,464.4 


(000) 


7,934.1 
5,967. 


(000) 

146.6 61 
148.7 61 
139.2 57 
120.0 50 


54.2 
$1.3 
52.4 
51.8 


*Socialt Tidsskrift—‘‘Indbretning Til Social—Ministeriet om Arbejdsanvisningen og Arbejdisforseikringen,” 1930-31. 


The operation of the unemployment 
insurance funds has met with far more 
success. On March 31, 1930, there 
were 70 state recognized unemploy- 
ment funds with 2,859 branches. This 
type of insurance covered 288,428 
workers, or about 85 per cent of the 
trade-union membership and about 35 
to 37% per cent of the total working 
population, variously estimated at 


“Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 
XLIII, No. 3, 18 July 1932, pp. 105-06. 


fixed a higher minimum. The aver- 
age is about 100 days. The number 
of days benefited per recipient has va- 
ried from 61 days in 1927 to 50 days 
in 1930. Thus even upon the basis 
of the legal minimum of 70 days, well 
over 50 per cent of the recipients do 
not exhaust their claims to benefit be- 
fore resuming work. In a certain 
sense this also provides an actuarial 


*2U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 
No. 544, pp. 214-226. 
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basis, since the funds in the aggregate 
have a surplus. 

The Danish experience then adds to 
the accumulating evidence that tem- 
porary unemployment can be relieved 
by the application of insurance prin- 
ciples. But prolonged, widespread un- 
employment is not amenable to such 
treatment, no matter how loosely the 
word “‘insurance”’ is interpreted. How- 
ever, when the latter conditions are 
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the prevailing ones, at least there is 
an organization at hand for the ad- 
ministration and distribution of relief. 

No nation is a law unto itself, and 
this is especially true of a nation whose 
only natural resource is some arable 
land. Therefore, it can not be ex- 
pected that the cooperative common- 
wealth of Denmark should provide 
the only genuine solution, i. e., em- 


ployment. 


FOREIGN 


You would corrode our memories 


With bitterness, 


And shrink my soul 
To your dimension; 
Well, laugh to scorn 


The hopes 


We once held higher 


Than this plane 


Of crass sophistication ; 
Deride me, if you will, 


I'll hold to mine, 


Lest I become the beggar 


At the end, 


Soliciting warmth 


From those who shelter dreams. 


Le Baron COOKE. 





A MISTAKE 


HERBERT G. WALTER 
Secretary Everett, Wash., Central Labor Union 


Scene I 


R. PEACEABLE, manager of 
the Drudgeham Water Com- 
pany, arrived at his office ina 

very disturbed state of mind. Mr. 
Peaceable was a man who loved peace 
and hated to take part in a quarrel or 
even to hear people quarrel. Yet 
nearly every morning he was forced 
into a quarrel by his family, who 
would snap at each other over the 
breakfast table, until his patience 
would be exhausted and he would 
command them to keep quiet. 

On this particular morning the fam- 
ily had been even worse than usual. 
His wife had complained about her 
aches and pains, which were caused by 
too much food and too little exercise. 
His son complained because he did not 
have a car of his own, and his daugh- 
ter because she did not have enough 
party dresses and because she had to 
go to school. All three of them sat 
down at the table half dressed, not 
caring whether “Dad” enjoyed his 
breakfast or not, and knowing that he 
liked peace and quietness and that he 
had often told them they should look 
as neat in the house as they did on the 
street. . 

Mr. Peaceable had got up from the 
table wishing that he had never mar- 
ried, that he could eat his breakfast in 
a restaurant, and be waited upon by a 
neat waitress, and be able to glance 
through the morning paper. 

When Mr. Peaceable arrived at his 
office, he said good morning to his sec- 
retary, Miss Browneyes, told her not 


to disturb him for an hour, retired to 
his private office, shut the door, sat 
down in his easy chair, lighted a cigar 
and started to go through his maib 

He knew that in an hour or so he 
would forget about his domestic dis- 
turbances and be his own calm self 
again. But on this particular morning 
he had not been in his office five min- 
utes before Miss Browneyes came in 
and informed him that Mr. Dumbell, 
the superintendent, and Mr. Hard- 
heart, the foreman of construction, 
wanted to see him on important busi- 
ness. 

“Tell them I am busy and do not 
want to be disturbed.” 

“T have already told them but they 
said they must see you at once,” re- 
plied the secretary. 

“Allright then. Let them come in.” 

Mr. Dumbell and Mr. Hardheart 
entered the office. 

“What can I do for you this morn- 
ing?” asked the manager. 

Mr. Dumbell: ‘““We want your per- 
mission to discharge all the pipe- 
fitters.” 

Mr. Peaceable, surprised by this 
unexpected request : “Whatever is the 
matter with you fellows, that you 
should want to discharge these men?” 

Mr. Dumbell, trying not to lose his 
temper: “There is nothing wrong with 
us. It is the pipefitters who are wrong. 
They have all joined the union.” 

Mr. Peaceable, sarcastically: ‘Is 
that all they have done? By the look 
of you fellows I thought that they had 
done something bad.” 
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Mr. Dumbell: “This is no laughing 
matter. Unions are a nuisance!” 

Mr. Peaceable: “Now, Mr. Dum- 
bell, why don’t you learn something. 
As long as these men are efficient and 
do their work what does it matter to 
you whether they belong to the union 
ornot. I wish you would devote your 
time to doing something to improve 
the company, such as making the 
water supply more secure in the win- 
ter, instead of looking through the 
pay roll to see whose wages you can 
reduce, or interferring when em- 
ployees join a union.” 

Mr. Dumbell felt too angry to reply 
at once to these cutting remarks. 

Mr. Hardheart: “It is not so much 
the union that I am objecting to, but 
I happen to know that in a few days 
the pipefitters are going to demand 
another dollar per day.” 

Mr. Peaceable was taken by sur- 
prise, but replied: “Before we dis- 
cuss the merits or the justice of this 
demand may I ask you how you ob- 
tained this information?” 

Mr. Hardheart: “My nephew, who 
is one of the pipefitters, told me that 
this was-decided upon at the last 
union meeting!” 

Mr. Peaceable, angrily: “I suppose 
this nephew of your’s is a member of 
the union and that when he joined he 
took an oath not to divulge the private 
business of the union. What is your 
nephew’s name?” 

Mr. Hardheart: “Bill Brown.” 

Mr. Peaceable pressed the buzzer 
at his desk and Miss Browneyes en- 
tered the office. 

“Miss Browneyes go to the time- 
keeper and get a check made out for 
Bill Brown’s wages including today. 
Write a letter telling him he is dis- 
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charged, and send the office boy with 
the check and the letter.” 

Miss Browneyes: “This shall be 
done at once.” 

Mr. Hardheart, angrily : “What do 
you mean by firing my nephew?” 

Mr. Peaceable: “I do not want any 
spies in the employ of this company.” 

Mr. Dumbell: “Mr. Peaceable, you 
are acting in a very highhanded man- 
ner. Mr. Brown has done this com- 
pany a service by informing us in ad- 
vance about this demand for a raise, 
which if granted would mean an added 
expense of $25 per day at a time we 
can ill afford it. The meters we are 
installing are using up the profits so 
quickly that we can not afford any 
raises at this time.” 

Mr. Peaceable: ‘The water meters 
are being paid for by the extra capital 
invested in the company, and will be 
the means of eliminating water 
waste. I do not believe we should 
discharge any of the pipefitters until 
all the meters have been installed and 
all the outlying districts supplied with 
water. What excuse could we give 
for discharging them?” 

Mr. Dumbell: “The meters are 
nearly all installed and the outlying 
districts can wait. We can tell them 
that our money has given out if any 
of them ask why they are discharged. 

Mr. Peaceable: “I suppose you fel- 
lows will have to have your own way, 
and that I will have to take advantage 
of the information given out by a 
union spy. This is the price I pay for 
being ambitious enough to want to 
raise myself out of the ranks of the 
workers and become a business execu- 
tive. 

“When do you want to discharge 
these men?” 
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Mr. Dumbell: “Tonight. We do 
not want to wait until they apply fora 
raise.” 

Mr. Peaceable: “All right then, 
have their checks made out and post 
a notice that owing to lack of funds 
all pipefitters will be suspended until 
further notice.” 

As soon as Mr. Dumbell and his 
foreman had gone Mr. Peaceable ex- 
claimed, ‘‘What a mess I have made of 
life. How my earthly ambitions have 
punished me. Here I have by study- 
ing and working raised myself to a 
good position, but what good have I 
done to myself or anybody else? 

“I have ruined my eyesight by 
studying at night when I should have 
been resting my eyes. I have ruined 
my stomach by hurrying over my meals 
to get to my studies. 

“What good have I done to my 


family? My wife, instead of being 
happy doing her housework as she 
used to, spends her time and my money 
going to doctors who are afraid to tell 
her that all she needs is less food and 


more exercise. My son who, had I 
still been a working man, would have 
been glad to earn fifty cents piling 
wood or mowing lawns, grumbles be- 
cause I will not buy him a car. My 
daughter, instead of being pleased 
with the prospects of going to the uni- 
versity, complains because I have not 
sent her to a select girl’s boarding 
school. 

“Now I can not prevent some of 
my employees being discharged be- 
cause they are going to ask for a raise 
in wages.” 

Mr. Peaceable put on his hat and 
went out to drown his sorrows by 
breaking the 18th amendment. 
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Scene II 

(Manager’s office again on the 
morning after the first scene.) 

Mr. Peaceable enters, sits down in 
easy chair, picks up morning paper 
and commences to read the funnies, 
thinking as he does so: 

“What afavoredmanlam. Ihave 
a private office where I can pretend to 
be working while I am recuperating 
from the effects of domestic turmoil 
by looking at pictures meant for chil- 
dren.” 

A knock on the door interrupts his 
reverie as Miss Browneyes enters— 

“There are three men waiting an 
interview with you! They told me 
that they are a committee from the 
pipefitters union.” 

Mr. Peaceable: “Now I am in 
trouble. Tell them to come in.” 

The committee enters the office. 

“What can I do for you gentle- 
men?” 

Spokesman of committee, ner- 
vously: “We are a committee from 
the pipefitters’ union and we have 
come to ask you why you discharged 
25 of our members yesterday.” 

Mr. Peaceable: ‘These employees 
were informed the reason when they 
were discharged. Our money for con- 
struction work is all gone for the 
present.” 

Spokesman: “We know that this 
was the reason given. We do not be- 
lieve, however, that this is the real 
reason. We know that your construc- 
tion program is only a little more than 
half completed.” 

Mr. Peaceable: “I will freely admit 
that. But we have decided not to 
complete this program at present. 
Surely we can discharge our employees 
if we want to.” 
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Spokesman: “Yes, under ordinary 
circumstances. But we have every 
reason to believe that these men were 
discharged because they joined our 
union and that our union was going 
to back them up in a demand for an- 
other dollar per day.” 

Mr. Peaceable: “Your union has no 
reason to believe this. I have nothing 
against a man joining a union or try- 
ing to get as much wages as possible.” 

Spokesman: “You may not have but 
we know the sentiments of your super- 
intendent and construction foreman. 

“Furthermore, we have been in- 
structed by the pipefitters’ union to 
demand that you put these men back 
to work.” 

Mr. Peaceable, who had expected 
this demand: “Come now, don’t be 
unreasonable. We can not put these 
men back unless we have money to pay 
them.” 

Spokesman: ‘‘We believe that you 
have the money to pay them and that 
their dismissal is an attack on organ- 
ized labor.” 

Mr. Peaceable: “We can not help 
it, if you take this view. I repeat that 
these men can not be put back to work 
at this time.” 

Second member of committee: “It 
will not pay you to get in trouble with 
the union now. Your company is un- 
popular enough as it is over the me- 
ters you are installing.” 

Mr. Peaceable: “I do not want any 
trouble with the unions. It is not my 
fault if you take a wrong view of the 
matter. With regard to the meters, 
we may be unpopular just now with 
some people but this adverse feeling 
will go when people receive smaller 
water bills.” 

Spokesman to the other members 





of committee: ““We may as well go 
and report to the union. You will 
hear from us again, Mr. Peaceable.” 


Scene III 


(Meeting of Drudgeham’s Central 
Labor Council a week later.) 

President: ‘‘Under the head of un- 
finished business we will have the re- 
port of the Strikes and Unfair Com- 
mittee who met with the officials of 
the water company on behalf of the 
pipefitters. To those delegates who 
were absent last week and who were 
probably asleep while the secretary 
was reading the minutes I will explain 
this trouble with the water company. 

“About ten days ago the water com- 
pany discharged 25 pipefitters. These 
men having recently joined the pipe- 
fitters’ union and who were just get- 
ting ready to ask for a raise in wages, 
it is believed, were discharged for 
these reasons. A committee from the 
pipefitters met with the manager and 
requested him to reinstate these men. 
He refused to do this, so the pipe- 
fitters placed the water company on 
the unfair list and sent this council a 
letter asking concurrence in their ac- 
tion. 

“The committee will now report.” 

Brother Smart, chairman of Strikes 
and Unfair Committee: “Brother 
President, we interviewed Mr. Peace- 
able, the manager of the water com- 
pany, and I am sorry to say the result 
of the interview compels us to recom- 
mend that this council concur in the 
action of the pipefitters in placing the 
water company on the unfair list. The 
manager denies that the men were 
discharged because of their union ac- 
tivities, and he refuses to put them 
back to work.” 
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Brother Cautious: “Would you 
mind telling the council whether the 
manager refuses to put the men back 
to work or whether he says he can not 
do so because of lack of funds.” 

Brother Smart: “The manager said 
he could not put the men back to work 
because of lack of funds, but the com- 
mittee has every reason to believe that 
he is not telling the truth. We know 
that the construction program of the 
company for this year is only about 
half completed. The whole Grand- 
view suburb is still without service. 
Some of the new mains that were go- 
ing to be laid in the city have not even 
been started and the pipe is all bought 
for these mains so we know that they 
are going to lay them soon.” 

Brother Cautious: “It may be true 
that the program is unfinished, but we 
have no means of knowing whether 
their budget is exhausted or not. I 
advise caution in this matter.” 

President : ‘What does the council 
wish to do with the report of the com- 
mittee ?”’ 

Brother Radical: “I make a motion 
that we accept the report of the com- 
mittee and that we concur in the action 
of the pipefitters.”’ 

Brother Brown: “I second the mo- 
tion.” 

President: ‘It has been regularly 
moved and seconded that we accept 
the report of the committee and that 
we concur in the action of the pipefit- 
ters. The motion is now open for 
discussion.” 

Brother Radical: “The reason I 
made this motion, Brother President, 
is that I believe that we should stretch 
out a helping hand to these brothers 
who have been discharged because of 
their union activities, and that we 





should show a united front to the at- 
tacks of capitalism. 

“Here is another great reason why 
we should oppose the water company 
at this time. Not being content with 
the great profits they have been mak- 
ing, they have been installing meters in 
order to satiate their greed with still 
more profits. This move has natur- 
ally made them very unpopular, and I 
feel sure that the general public will 
be with us and I believe that we will 
not only be able to force the water 
company to put our brothers back to 
work, but that we will be able to force 
this company to take out these meters, 
which when put into use, will increase 
the cost of our water.” 

Brother Cautious: ‘Brother Presi- 
dent, I realize that my remarks will be 
misunderstood by the majority of the 
delegates but I can not help it. This 
is no time to give even a moment’s 
consideration to one’s popularity. It 
is an occasion of clear thinking and 
straight speaking. I admire Brother 
Radical’s fearless stand for our fellow 
workers who have been discharged 
and believe with him that we should 
do our best to resist the attacks of 
capital. 

“T do not believe that we can prove 
this time that capital has attacked us, 
although we may strongly suspect it, 
and even if we could prove it, I do not 
see how we can help these discharged 
men. We can not do any good by 
putting the water company on the un- 
fair list, and I am utterly opposed to 
the motion, and—”’ 

Brother Radical, interrupting: 
“Brother President, the remarks of 
this delegate should never be heard 
in a labor council, which is supposed 
to be composed of union leaders who 
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are fearless and not afraid to help 
those who come to them for aid.” 

President: “Sit down, Brother 
Radical, and let Brother Cautious fin- 
ish. This question is a serious one 
and I shall not put the motion until I 
am sure that every delegate has 
spoken his piece that wants to do so.”’ 

Brother Cautious: “Now, I am al- 
lowed to continue my remarks, F will 
state why I am opposed to this motion. 
It is time that this council learned to 
be not only fearless in their support of 
affiliated locals, but be fearless in their 
refusal to support, when the request 
is foolish, when it will weaken the 
position of organized labor in this 
city, and when we know that the other 
unions will not be able to give their 
wholehearted support. 

“The council has often concurred in 
requests of affliated locals, when it 
should not do so, because the dele- 
gates have been afraid to vote ‘No.’ 
Why? Because they realize that the 
local affected will resent the refusal of 
support and their delegates will vote 
‘No’ when these other locals need sup- 
port even when the request may be 
reasonable. 

“The first reason why I am op- 
posed to the motion is because it is 
foolish and unreasonable. It is just as 
foolish as a storekeeper putting one of 
us unfair because we have discontinued 
to trade with him. 

“The second reason is that it will 
weaken the prestige of the council. 
The council is supposed to be a sensible 
body, but if it concurs in this motion 
it will become the laughing stock of 
the city. 

“The third reason is that we are do- 
ing something that will not have the 
wholehearted support of the rank and 
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file of the unions. If we place a bak- 
ery unfair some union men at any rate 
will be able to persuade their wives not 
to buy bread at this bakery because 
there are plenty of other bakeries, and 
bread can be baked at home. If we 
place a contractor unfair the locals can 
easily keep their members from work- 
ing for him, because they can probably 
get work elsewhere. 

“But if we place this water company 
unfair how are we going to force it to 
come to time? According to the by- 
laws of the local unions their members 
can not deal with an unfair firm. How 
many union men are going to be able 
to persuade their wives to consent to 
the water being shut off? 

“Brother delegates, do not be fool- 
ish. We can not help the cause of 
these discharged brothers by placing 
the water company unfair.” 


Brother Radical, 


heatedly: 
“Brother Cautious makes me tired. 
To hear him talk one would think he 
was a delegate from the water com- 
pany. It has been such a short time 
since this water company came into 
existence that we can all do without 


their water. We still have our wells, 
those without a well can get water 
from those who have. Brother Presi- 
dent, let us proceed to vote.” 

President: “Any other delegates 
wish to speak on the motion?” 

Cries of “Question” from the dele- 
gates. 

President: ‘‘All those in favor of 
the motion respond by saying ‘‘Aye.” 

Cries of “Aye.” 

President : “Against the motion.” 

Cries of “No.” 

President: ‘“The chair is in doubt. 
Will those in favor of the motion 
please rise while I count them. Here 
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are 16in favor. Now, those opposed 
please rise. Ten against. I declare 
the motion carried. Now, then next 
thing to be done is_to appoint a com- 
mittee to visit the affliated locals to 
get their support. Who will volun- 
teer to act on this committee?” 
Brother Radical: “‘I will act on this 
committee.” 
Brother Smart: ‘So will I.” 
Brother Smith: ‘‘So will I.” 
Brother President: ‘“That’s 
enough. Brother delegates, you have 
a hard job in front of you. I wish 
you good luck.” 


Scene IV 


(Part of a meeting of the Brother- 
hood of Dirtshifters. Time: Two 
days later.) 

President: ““‘The next order of 
business is reports of delegates. We 
will listen to the report from the cen- 
tral labor council.” 

Brother Cautious: “Brother Presi- 
dent and brothers, I have a very im- 
portant report to make. The council 
has concurred in the action of the 
pipefitters in placing the water com- 
pany on the unfair list. I voted 
against it, as I considered it a very 
foolish move to make, but now it is 
done there is nothing to do except 
to abide by the will of the majority, 
and support these pipefitters in their 
fight with the company. It is a good 
thing that we citizens of Drudgeham 
have not been used to the luxury of 
having water piped into our homes 
very long, that we still have wells to 
get our water from, and that most of 
us have not pulled down that little 
house of convenience which is located 
at the back of the lots. It will not 


hurt us much to go without the water 
company’s water for a short time.” 

Brother Greenhorn: “Brother 
President, I have not been a mem- 
ber of this body very long, and I am 
not very well acquainted with the 
labor unionism, so I would like to ask 
a question. 

“Does this action of the central 
labor council mean every union man 
will have to have his water shut off?” 

President: ‘Yes, when we joined 
this organization we all took an obli- 
gation to obey the rules. One of these 
is that you shall not buy unfair goods 
if others can be obtained.” 

Brother Cautious: “I would like to 
add to my report that a committee 
from the council is coming here to- 
night to urge us to stay by our obli- 
gations and have our water shut off.” 

Brother Outspoken: “Brother 
President, may I express my contempt 
for the central labor council. There 
was a time when this body functioned 
properly, when it really did some- 
thing. At the present time, however, 
it is composed of a pack of fools, who 
are liable to ruin organized labor in 
Drudgeham.” 

Brother Cautious: “I hope that 
Brother Outspoken does not include 
me when he calls the delegates a pack 
of fools. It is true that the per- 
sonnel of the council has deteriorated, 
but why? Because intelligent and 
fearless men like Brother Outspoken 
decline to serve as delegates. In the 
old days here the union men who were 
the organizers of these local unions 
served as delegates. Most of these 
pioneers, I am sorry to say are now 
gone, and the council is composed 
chiefly of delegates who either attend 
the council to save paying union dues, 
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or else are delegates because they do 
not like to decline to serve. I may 
state, however, in justice to myself 
that I both spoke and voted against 
this action.” 


Brother Outspoken: “I was not be-. 


littling Brother Cautious when I criti- 
cized the central labor council.” 
Sergeant at Arms: “Brother Presi- 
dent, there is a committee at the door 
from the central labor council.” 
President: “If it is agreeable with 
the local this commitee will be ad- 
mitted and given the floor. We had 
better hear what they have to say.” 
Brothers Radical, Brown, 


Smith enter the hall. 
‘*You have been given the floor.”’ 
Brother Radical: “Fellow workers, 
as you are aware we are a committee 
from the central labor council to 
which you are afhliated. The central 


council has appointed us to visit all 
affliated locals to urge them to bear 
in mind the obligations they assumed 
when they joined the parent body, to 
remind them of the benefits they have 
enjoyed through this affiliation, and to 
urge them to support the council in 
one of the greatest fights the council 
has ever had with the forces of 
capitalism. 

“We have in our fair city a busi- 
ness organization called the Drudge- 
ham Water Company. This com- 
pany has proved itself during the last 
few months to be composed of a bunch 
of robbers and union haters. First 
of all, in order to wring a few extra 
thousand of dollars out of the long 
suffering working men, they have in- 
stalled meters on our water supply. 
The meters would not be so bad if it 
were not for the excessive minimum 
charges. ‘It is ridiculous to assume 
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that any worker’s family ever even 
uses up the minimum. 

“But this gang of robbers (we can 
not call them a more appropriate 
name) have not been content with this 
piece of highway robbery. 

“A number of pipefitters who were 
employed by them joined the pipe- 
fitters union in order to better their 
condition. The company learned 
that these employees had joined the 
union and also that in the near future 
these employees were going to ask 
for a small raise in wages. 

“These employees were, therefore, 
discharged and in spite of all our 
efforts in the art of persuasion, the 
company refuses to put them back to 
work. 

“The council has now done the 
only thing it could do. It has placed 
this company on the ‘We Don't 
Patronize List’ in the hope of bring- 
ing them to terms. 

“With the support of all the union 
men in Drudgeham we hope to make 
this company realize that they can 
not ignore the labor forces of this 
city, 

“There is only one thing for a 
union man to do now. It is to have 
his water supply shut off.” 

President: “Do the other members 
of the committee wish to say any- 
thing?” 

Brother Brown: “I have very lit- 
tle to add to Brother Radical’s ad- 
dress. The water company has 
shown itself by its actions to be an 
unscrupulous organization that has 
to be shown that it can not do alto- 
gether as it pleases. It will have to 
be shown that organized labor is 
powerful in this city.” 
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Brother Smith: “I have nothing 
to add to the remarks of the other 
committeemen.”’ 

President: ‘Do any of the broth- 
ers wish to ask the committee any 
questions ?”” 

Brother Outspoken: “I would like 
to ask the committee a question. How 
do you expect all the union families 
in Drudgeham to do without water?” 

Brother Radical: “I realize that 
nobody can do without water but we 
can do without buying the company’s 
water for a short period. Most of us 
have our old wells and those that 
haven’t wells can carry water from 
those that have. This will be a little 
inconvenient but we should all be will- 
ing to suffer a little inconvenience for 
the cause.” 

President : ‘Any other brother wish 
to ask any questions? If not, the com- 
mittee will be excused.” 

Exit committee. 

President: ‘Does the local wish to 
take any action in this matter?” 

Brother Farmer: “Brother Presi- 
dent, I believe that this local should 
support the central labor council. I 
make a motion that every member of 
this local be notified by the secretary 
to have his water shut off by next Sat- 
urday and that if he does not comply 
with this request he shall be fined 
$50.” 

Brother Chickenraiser: “I second 
the motion.”’ 

President: “It has been regularly 
moved and seconded that every mem- 
ber be notified that if his water is not 
shut off by Saturday he shall be fined 
$so. Any remarks on the motion?” 

Brother Outspoken: ‘‘Yes, I am op- 
posed to the motion because I do not 
believe the majority of our member- 
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ship will have their water shut off. 
It is easy for the maker and the sec- 
onder of the motion to do without city 
water for they have never been used 
to indoor plumbing. But what about 
the brothers who live in the city, who 
have gotten used to taking a bath oc- 
casionally, and who have sons and 
daughters who are sensitive to “B. O.” 
through reading the soap ads, and who 
bathe daily. These families can not 
manage with a bucket of water daily.” 

Brother Cautious: “I am also op- 
posed to the motion. This motion will 
cause a lot of domestic discomfort and 
friction. It will probably cause some 
of our members to quit us.” 

Brother Farmer: ‘This is summer 
time and the young folk can go swim- 
ming if they want to keep clean. Us 
older folk can easily go without baths 
for a week or so. This trouble will 
probably be settled quickly if the union 
men stand together.” 

President: “Any further remarks 
on the motion? If not, all those in 
favor of the motion please rise. I 
count 38. Now all those against the 
motion please rise. I count 6. The 
motion is carried and the brother sec- 
retary will notify all the members as 
soon as possible.” 


Collection of Short Scenes 
Scene I 


(Brother Greenhorn’s home just 
when he arrives from work two days 
after the meeting of the Dirtshifters. ) 

Mrs. Greenhorn: “What does this 
post card mean that came from your 
union today ?” 

Brother Greenhorn, timidly: “A 
situation has developed whereby all 
the union families will have to have 
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their water shut off for a day or two.” 

Mrs. Greenhorn, angrily: “The 
water in this house is not going to be 
shut off.” ; 

Brother Greenhorn: “But, my dear, 
I shall be fined $50 if I do not obey 
this order. You could use your moth- 
er’s bath for a day or two and I could 
carry you over a few buckets of water 
in the morning.” 

Mrs. Greenhorn: “‘Nothing doing. 
This water is not going to be shut off.” 

Brother Greenhorn: “All right, my 
dear.” 

Scene II 


(Manager Peaceable’s office a week 
later. Present are Manager Peace- 
able, Superintendent Dumbell, and 
Foreman Hardheart.) 

Manager Peaceable: “See how un- 
popular you have made this company. 
I hear nearly all the union men have 


already promised to have their water 
shut off.” 

Superintendent Dumbell: “What 
should we care about being unpopu- 
lar. We are making money over this 


deal. There has been five hundred 
shut-off applications to date, and there 
has been three hundred applications 
for resumption of service from the 
wives of the union men. Most of the 
families who have had their service 
discontinued are getting water from 
their neighbors. How are we going 
to get hurt?” 

Manager Peaceable: ‘“We may not 
suffer financially, but we are creating 
a feeling of antagonism which will be 
remembered for a long time.” 

Superintendent Dumbell: “The 
union will soon forget. After this 
little trouble is over we will give them 
a small donation towards their new 
labor temple.”’ 
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Manager Peaceable: “I hope this 
trouble don’t last long. I would like 
to go ahead with the construction pro- 
gram. There are still several outly- 
ing districts without water.” 

Foreman Hardheart: “I was going 
to ask you if I couldn’t hire some more 
men from Dumptown?” 

Manager Peaceable, angrily: “You 
will not hire a man until this trouble 
with the union is over. We have 
caused enough trouble already, and if 
men were shipped in here, the unions 
would be still more angry with us. As 
it is, we can still stick to our story that 
the shortage of funds caused us to 
discharge the men.” 


Scene III 


(The home of Brother Cautious 
who has just got home after his day's 
labor.) 

Mrs. Cautious: “You look: tired, 
dear, sit down and rest awhile before 
supper.” 

Brother Cautious, sitting down 
wearily: “I am tired, and I feel dirty 
as well. How I wish this trouble with 
the water company was over so that I 
could take a bath when I come home 
from work.” 

Mrs. Cautious, hesitatingly: “I 
hope you won't be very angry with 
me, dear, but this morning I felt so 
tired of being without the water that 
I ordered it turned on.” ‘ 

Brother Cautious, surprised, but 
trying hard not to show his pleasure: 
“You shouldn’t have done that, dear, 
what am I going to tell the union when 
they hear of it?” 

Mrs. Cautious: “Tell them the 
truth. Tell them that your wife re- 
fused to go without water any longer. 
Tell them that all the bed linen and 
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shirts and underwear were dirty, and 
that the children were suffering from 
the lack of clean clothes.” 

Brother Cautious, getting up from 
his seat: “Say no more just now. I 
am going to take a bath.” 


Scene IV 


(The home of Brother Radical on 
Saturday a week after their water had 
been shut off. ) 

Mrs. Radical: “Jim I want $4 extra 
for housekeeping money this week to 
pay Mrs. Jones for the use of their 
bathtub.” 

Brother Radical: ‘‘Have you been 
using their bathtub already? Why it 
is only a week since the water was shut 
off.” 

Mrs. Radical: “Why, of course. 
Our four children and myself have 
had three baths each this week. I have 
made arrangements with Mrs. Jones 
to use her bath for 25 cents for each 
bath.” 

Brother Radical: “Why three 
baths each this week when I have to 
pay for them? Other weeks you only 
took one bath each and sometimes I 
believe you even skipped a week.” 

Mrs. Radical: “We have to keep 
up appearances. I am not going to 
let the neighbors know that we only 
bathe once a week. Nearly all the 
union men’s families who are using 
their neighbor’s bathtubs are taking 
three baths a week, so we can not take 
any less.” 

Brother Radical: “Three times 
$1.25 comes to $3.75. What's the 
other quarter for?” 

Mrs. Radical: “A bath for you. I 
am not going to have the neighbors 
know that I sleep with a man who 
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does not bathe. 
over there now.” 


Brother Radical: “Why, it is only 
two weeks since I took one.” 

Mrs. Radical: “I know that. You 
should have thought of all these things 
before you helped place the water 
company unfair. I have also a bill 
for $3.50 from the Spring Water 
Laundry.” 

Brother Radical, angrily: “Why 
didn’t you make the children carry 
over water from the neighbors? I 
can not afford to pay for laundry 
work.” 

Mrs. Radical: ‘The children have 
quite enough to do without carrying 
water. You ought to be pleased that 
I got the clothes washed at a laundry 
that does not use unfair water. You 
had better say no more and go over 
to Jones’s right away and take that 
bath. They are expecting you, as I 
told them you would be over about 1 
o’clock.”” 

Brother Radical: “This water 
fight is a darn nuisance.” 

Mrs. Radical: “Don’t swear in 
front of the children. I am glad it 
happened. I am going to send the 
laundry out in the future. I do not 
believe a woman should slave at the 
washtub when there are laundries.” 


You had better go 


Scene V 


(The home of Brother Farmer 
about the same time as the last scene. 
Brother Farmer has just arrived 
home. ) 

Mrs. Farmer: “John, carry me 
enough water from the well to fill the 
wash boiler and two of the washtubs. 
This is Saturday and I want to bathe 
the children and myself.” 
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Brother Farmer, grumbling: “I 
have just gotten home from work and 
I am tired. Why don’t you get the 
children to carry the water or carry 
it yourself ?”” 

Mrs. Farmer: “You were the one 
who had the water shut off, so you 
should carry the water. If you don’t 
like to carry water, have the water 
turned on again.” 

Brother Farmer: “It is hard to 
carry water after having running 
water in the house.” 

Mrs. Farmer: “You should have 
thought of the inconveniences and 
tried to influence your union not to be 
so foolish.” 

Brother Farmer, aside, as he picked 
up the water buckets: “It’s a good 
thing for me she doesn’t know I made 
the motion.” 


Act V, Scene I 


(Part of meeting of the Ditchdig- 
gers’ Union two weeks later.) 

President : ‘The next order of busi- 
ness is the report of the special com- 
mittee appointed last week to investi- 
gate whether our members are having 
their water shut off or not, and to 
notify those who have violated the 
ruling of the local to appear before 
the meeting. 

Brother Farmer: “Brother Presi- 
dent, the committee has spent consid- 
erable time during the past week in 
finding out the members who are still 
using the water company’s water. It 
was extremely difficult to get the in- 
formation, especially where the mem- 
bers have indoor plumbing. The only 
way we could do was to watch until 
the families were away and then turn 
on the lawn faucet. 


“T will read the names of the broth- 
ers who have been disloyal to the union 
and who have been notified to appear 
before the local to explain why they 
have been disloyal. The first name is 
Brother Greenhorn.”’ 

President: ‘Brother Greenhorn, 
explain to the local why your water 
has not been shut off.” 

Brother Greenhorn: ‘‘My wife re- 
fused to let me have it shut off.” 

Laughter. 

President: ‘“What does the local 
wish to do with Brother Greenhorn?” 

Brother Farmer: ‘There is only 
one thing to do, collect the fine of 
$50.” 

President: “Brother Greenhorn, 
have you anything to say to defend 
yourself ?”’ 

Brother Greenhorn: “Brother 
President, I have a lot to say. When 
I was obligated by you, you told me 
that there was nothing in the obliga- 
tion that would interfere with my do- 
mestic duties. One of my domestic 
duties is to keep my wife supplied with 
the necessities of life. Then I obli- 
gated myself to use union-made goods 
when such could be obtained, but 
where I live it is almost impossible to 
get along without using the company’s 
water. I have not violated the obli- 
gation, and I refuse to pay the fine.” 

President: “Brother Farmer, read 
the next name on your list.” 

Brother Farmer: ‘The next name 
is Brother Cautious.” 

President: ‘Brother Cautious, tell 
the local why your water is still on.” 

Brother Cautious: ‘““We had the 


.water shut off for a week at our house, 


but my wife got so tired of being with- 
out water that she ordered it turned 
on again. I am glad she did. It is 
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very inconvenient to be without run- 
ning water in the house.” 

Brother Farmer: “Brother Presi- 
dent, the two brothers who have 
stated their ‘reasons for not having 
their water shut off should be ashamed 
to stand up in this hall and give such 
lame excuses for their disobedience. I 
will admit it is inconvenient to be with- 
out running water, but what of it? 

“Labor unions were not founded by 
men who were afraid of putting up 
with a little inconvenience for the good 
of the cause. They were founded by 
men who were not afraid to deny 
themselves anything for the good of 
the cause, and if they are to continue 
to exist the members must be willing 
to sacrifice for the cause. I have been 
_carrying water from my well for three 
weeks now and I am willing to do it 
for three years if it will force the 


water company to recognize the Pipe- 
fitters’ Union.” 


Brother Cautious: “Brother 
Farmer considers me a poor union 
man, because my water is not shut off. 
It is not so easy for me to abstain 
from using the company’s water. I 
have no well, my neighbors have filled 
up their wells, and the nearest well is 
over a block away. While my water 
was shut off my family was still using 
the company’s water, so I was not 
doing the cause any good. 

“It is safe to estimate that 90 per 
cent of the union men who had their 
water shut off are still using and per- 
mitting their families to use the com- 
pany’s water. The unions can not hurt 
the water company by ordering their 
members to have the water shut off.” 

Brother Outspoken: “Brother 
President, as I am one of the disobe- 
dient brothers I would like to make 
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my position clear, and also voice the 
sentiments of the other disobedient 
brothers, not only of this local, but 
of other local unions in this city who 
have been as foolish as we have in 
expecting their members to support 
the most foolish action the central 
labor council has ever taken. I admit 
that we should help our fellow work- 
ers to organize. I admit that we 
should sacrifice for the good of the 
cause. I admit that we should not 
patronize an unfair company. 

“We must not, however, attempt 
to accomplish things which we know 
to be impossible. History has proved 
that the organizations that have been 
conservative are the ones that have 
survived, and that those that have 
showed their strength before they 
were strong enough, have only shown 
their weakness and have either been 
crushed or have had to compromise 
and modify their demands. 

“T have read that one of the most 
powerful governing bodies in the 
world, the British House of Com- 
mons, was a very weak body for cen- 
turies, yet in time became powerful 
enough to behead one king, kick out 
another and take away all autocratic 
power from the kings. Had this 
body attempted these things two hun- 
dred years before, the king and the 
barons would have crushed it. We 
have tried to do something that is not 
only foolish but impossible. We have 
attempted to boycott a firm that has a 
monopoly on one of the most indis- 
pensable necessities of life. If there 
were two water companies or if the 
majority of us had wells like Brother 
Farmer this boycott could have been 
made effective. But there is only one 
water company and most-of the wells 
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that we used to have are filled up. 
Therefore, even if all the union men 
were to have their water shut off, the 
water company would not be hurt be- 
cause most of these union men and 
their families would still be using the 
water of the company, the only differ- 
ence being that they would be draw- 
ing the water through their neigh- 
bors’ faucets instead of their own. 
The water is all paid for by the meter 
system, so the company is not losing 
anything. The reason for boycot- 
ting the water company was insuff- 
cient. The men discharged were 
temporary employees and though we 
have reason to believe that they were 
discharged because of their union 
activities, we have no proof. The 
company may have a very plausible 
excuse for discharging them, as lack 
of funds is a plausible excuse. These 


pipefitters, their local union, and the 


central labor council have misman- 
aged this business. 

“There is, however, hope that this 
deplorable muddle can be settled in a 
way that will be of benefit to both 
parties. I have a suggestion to make, 
and I believe that if my suggestion is 
acted upon that both the pipefitters 
union and the water company will be 
satisfied. 

“When the pipefitters union sent a 
committee to the water company and 
demanded that these discharged em- 
ployees be put back to work, the man- 
ager replied that he could not be- 
cause of lack of funds, and after being 
told that he was not speaking the 
truth the manager naturally got a lit- 
tle angry and told the committee he 
would not put these men back. 

“This altercation had not benefited 
anybody except perhaps the neigh- 
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bors of the few union men who had 
their water shut off. These neighbors 
have made money charging the union 
men and their families for the use 
of the bath. All the union men be- 
cause of the dissension that has arisen 
wish this trouble was settled. Most 
union men want to obey the rules, but 
find it almost impossible on this occa- 
sion. 

“The water company it is safe to 
say also want this trouble settled. 
Though they are not suffering finan- 
cially, because it makes no difference 
to them since they installed water 
meters whether water users draw 
water out of their own faucets Or out 
of their neighbors, are losing the good 
will of the union men of this city. 
The company can not afford to be- 
come more disliked just now, when 
they are trying to convince the public 
that the installing of meters is not a 
scheme to increase revenues, but a 
plan to conserve water, and to more 
evenly distribute the charges. 

“They may also want to go ahead 
with a little construction work in the 
near future, and as they have not 
shipped in any men to take the place 
of those discharged, may be willing to 
hire union men, if approached in the 
right way. I will make a motion at 
this time that a committee be ap- 
pointed to meet the pipefitters and 
ask them to try to come to a settle- 
ment with the water company as soon 
as possible.” 

Brother Cautious: “I second the 
motion.” 

President: “It has been regularly 
moved and seconded that a com- 
mittee be appointed to meet with the 
pipefitters. Are there any re- 
marks ?”’ 
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Brother Farmer: “Yes, Brother 
President, I would like to ask Brother 
Outspoken whether he has any sug- 
gestion to make as to how this trouble 
could be settled. Because of the dis- 
obedience of a large number of union 
men this boycott has been ineffectual, 
and I can not see what can be done.” 

Brother Outspoken: “My plan is 
this: First of all the pipefitters should 
take the water company off the unfair 
list and ask the central labor council’s 
concurrence in their action. Then 
the council should write the manager 
of the water company a letter inform- 
ing him that the pipefitters are affil- 
iated with and are under the protec- 
tion of the council, and asking him to 
employ members of this union on 
construction in the future. I feel sure 
that Manager Peaceable will agree 
to this.” 

President: “You have heard the 
motion. Are you ready for the 
question ?”’ ; 

Most of the members present re- 
plied with, “‘Question.” 

President: “All in favor of the 
motion respond by saying ‘Aye.’ ” 

The members responded with 
shouts of “Aye.” 

President : “Those against the mo- 
tion say ‘No.’ Nobody answers so 
I declare the motion carried unani- 
mously, and I will appoint Brother 
Outspoken, Brother Cautious and 
Brother Farmer to act on this com- 
mittee.” 

Brother Outspoken: “Now, that 
this motion carried and a committee 
appointed, I have another matter to 
bring before the meeting. Three 
weeks ago the chair accepted and this 
union passed a motion to fine mem- 
bers who did not have their water 
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shut off $50. In my opinion, this mo- 
tion was entirely out of order, as it 
was contrary to our constitution and 
by-laws. This motion should have 
been presented in the form of a reso- 
lution, as it would change the by-laws. 

“At present section 25 of our local 
by-laws reads: 

“Any member patronizing an un- 
fair business shall be fined $5. 

“T said nothing about this when 
Brother Farmer made the motion, for 
two reasons. One reason was that I 
was really curious to know how many 
members would have their water shut 
off, and how long it would be before 
the wives of those who had it shut off 
would order it turned on again. 

“The second reason was a far more 
important one. I didn’t want to see 
our local get in bad with the other 
locals affiliated with the council. 

“As you all know, some time in the 
near future we are going to try to raise 
our wages. We need the support of 
the other locals to do this effectively, 
and if we had not made an attempt to 
help these pipefitters, we would not 
get any help when we raised our 
wages. This was the real reason the 
council concurred in the action of the 
pipefitters in placing the water com- 
pany unfair. The delegates who voted 
for the concurrence did not vote as 
intelligent members of the council. 
They voted as delegates of locals who 
would soon want the support of the 
council and they were afraid to vote 
otherwise. Practically all of the mem- 
bers of organized labor in Drudge- 
ham realize now that they have acted 
foolishly. I would like, therefore, to 
make a motion that the motion made 
three weeks ago be declared out of or- 
der and that the only members to be 
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fined the $5 for patronizing an unfair 
business be those who have another 
source of water supply.” 

Brother Cautious: “I second the 
motion.” 

President: “You have heard the 
motion; any remarks?” 

Brother Farmer: “Yes, Brother 
President, I would like to know why 
you accepted my motion, when you 
must have known that it was out of 
order?” 

President: “I accepted it for the 
same reason that Brother Outspoken 
did not protest against it as being out 
of order. As president I did not want 
to be responsible for getting this lo- 
cal in bad with the other locals. This 


motion, foolish and out of order as it 
was, showed the other locals that we 
made an attempt at any rate to sup- 
port the pipefitters, and now the other 


locals like us realize it is foolish to 
try to live without using the water of 
the water company. Are there any 
more brothers who wish to speak on 
the motion? If not, will all in favor 
of the motion please rise?” 

All the members present except 
Brother Farmer stood up. 

President: ‘Those against the mo- 
tion please rise.” 

The members sat down and Brother 
Farmer stood up. 

President: ‘The motion is carried. 
I hope that all the other locals in 
Drudgeham take the same action this 
week. I have heard that three locals 
have already.” 

Brother Farmer: “T his meeting 
has lasted so long that I make a mo- 
tion we adjourn.” 

Brother Cautious: “I second the 
motion.” 
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President: “All in favor of the 
motion say ‘Aye’.” 
All the members: “Aye, let’s go 


home.” 
Scene VI 


(Manager Peaceable’s office a 
week later; the manager has just en- 
tered his office. ) 

Manager Peaceable: “What a 
wonderful spring morning this is. It 
is good to be alive a morning like this. 
There is only one cloud in the sky and 
that is our trouble with the unions. | 
wish it was settled so that we could 
go ahead with our construction pro- 
gram.” 

Enter Secretary: ‘There are three 
men to see you, Mr. Peaceable, I be- 
lieve they came from the central labor 
council.” 

Manager Peaceable: ‘Tell them to 
come in.” 

Enter Brothers Cautious, Smart, 
and Brown. 

Manager Peaceable: ““Good morn- 
ing, gentlemen, what can I do for you 
this morning?” , 

Brother Cautious: “Mr. Peaceable, 
we are a committee appointed by the 
central labor council to make peace 
terms with you.” 

Manager Peaceable: “I am very 
pleased indeed to hear this. I am 
sorry that this trouble ever started.” 

Brother Smart: ‘Although as you 
are aware the boycott of the unions 
was not a success, this is not an uncon- 
ditional surrender. We have terms 
to offer to the company.” 

Manager Peaceable: “I do not be- 
lieve that any person with sense be- 
lieved that such a boycott could be a 
success. I was surprised that the 
unions attempted it. I am willing to 
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agree to any terms that are reason- 
able.” 

Brother Cautious: ‘The terms of 
the council are in my opinion very rea- 
sonable. They are merely that you 
agree to hire members of the union 
on future construction work.” 

Manager Peaceable: “I am per- 
fectly willing to do that provided the 
foreman has the privilege to discharge 
any man that does not suit him.” 

Brother Brown: “All employers 
have that privilege. The unions have 
no desire to make any employer keep 
a man who does not suit him, provid- 
ing another union man is hired to take 
the discharged man’s place. I really 


don’t believe though that you should 
give your foreman, Mr. Hardheart, 
power to discharge any man without 
consulting you first.” 

Manager Peaceable: “I am in 


rather a difficult position. I realize 
that Mr. Hardheart is not all that is 
to be desired as a leader of men, yet 
it is not advisable to take away from 
a foremian the power to discharge 
men. It reduces his power over his 
men, and makes it hard to get them 
to do as they are told.” 

Brother Cautious: “A man like 
Mr. Hardheart should not have any 
power. He will always abuse it. This 
is none of our business, however.” 

Manager Peaceable: “Mr. Hard- 
heart has been with the company ever 
since it started operations, and has 
proved himself an efficient workman. 
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He may improve as a foreman when 
his head reduces to its normal size. I 
hope so at any rate. Now our little 
trouble is over I am going to go ahead 
with the construction program, so if 
any of the discharged men wish to go 
back to work send them along.” 
Brother Smart: “Most of them 
have left town, but there are some 
left.” 
Manager Peaceable: “I prefer to 
hire men who have their homes here.” 
Brother Cautious: ‘“‘N ow every- 
thing is settled we will not take up any 
more of your time. Good morning.” 
Manager Peaceable: ‘Wait a min- 
ute, please. I want to do something 
that I was going to do before this 
trouble came. I am going to donate 
$500 towards the new labor temple.” 
Manager Peaceable then wrote a 
check and handed it to Brother Cau- 
tious, saying as he did so: “I hope 
this will prove to the union men of 
this city that I am not against them. 
I have something else to show you.” 
Then he reached into his pocket and 
brought out a paid up union due book. 
“T have always been a union man,” 
he said proudly, ‘‘and I regard this 
union due book as one of my most 
valuable possessions. While I was 
working at my trade, however, I real- 
ized that unionism would not solve un- 
employment and poverty in my life- 
time, so I studied and eventually got 
away from being a working man.” 
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1828 when the first women strik- 

ers protested against a wage cut 
and demanded a 10-hour day law, 
women have tried in state after state 
to help improve working conditions by 
law. Hours of work and minimum 
wage laws have been most frequently 
proposed and enacted. Since 1923 
when the United States Supreme 
Court declared the minimum wage 
law of the District of Columbia un- 
constitutional, the movement for legal 
wage rates has suffered a setback. No 
new wage laws have been enacted for 
adults. Proposals covering minor 
workers of both sexes (to 18 or to 21 


S ies those long-ago days of 


years of age) have been advocated in 
a few legislatures, notably in New 
York, and a few “‘advisory” laws have 


been proposed. Several important 
minimum wage acts are pending in 
1933 state legislative sessions. 

Wage security is the basis of all se- 
curity for workers. Wages ever slow 
to rise, too quick to drop, when there 
is nothing more substantial than sup- 
ply and demand to bolster them, form 
an uncertain and perilous base for liv- 
ing. The need for some control over 
wages has caused men to turn to trade- 
unionism. This like need has paved 
the way to trade-unionism for women 
workers. 

Trade union agreements, good 
times, help toward a wage at least 
equal to the necessities of life, some- 
times plus some savings. In bad times 
savings are depleted and wages for 


great masses of workers either cease 
entirely or are reduced to levels so low 
as to scarcely provide food and shelter. 
Women, to a greater degree than 
men, suffer not only from low wages 
but from uncertainty as to the possible 
value of their labor at any time. 
Mostly unorganized, often young and 
inexperienced in bargaining, they ac- 
cept the price fixed for their labor and 
frequently know that price only when 
the pay envelopes are handed out at 
the end of the first week’s work. 
Today, one accepts, as a matter of 
course, man’s release from responsi- 
bility for the support of sons and 
daughters alike when school days are 
finished, Today, women and young 
girls not only support themselves but 
contribute to home expenses, and to 
the support of younger sisters and 
brothers, or to the support of aged 
parents or sick and crippled husbands. 
The woman’s need for a living wage is 
as great as that of the man’s. In my 
experience it is more often the woman 
than the man, other than the head of 
the family, who takes on added home 
responsibilities when trouble comes. 
Census figures of 1930 show that 
since 1920, young women (17 to 25 
years of age) employed in industry 
have increased 17 per cent. In the 
same period, employed men of the 
same age have increased but 6 per 
cent. Thousands of these young 
women enter the wage market at any 
price, depressing the market gener- 
ally for all workers, particularly in 
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the great women employing indus- 
tries, and in the miscellaneous un- 
skilled trades. When wages begin to 
drop, women are likely to suffer 
greater percentage decreases than 
men. Recently compiled wage fig- 
ures for New York State show that 
since 1928 the percentage decrease 
of women’s wages has been 2 per cent 
more than that of men’s. Remedies 
for this economic problem must be 
found. 

Proposals for a minimum wage to 
be fixed by law were inevitable. Fif- 
teen states and the District of Colum- 
bia have enacted minimum wage laws. 
In 1923 the United States Supreme 
Court declared the District of Colum- 
bia wage law unconstitutional. Other 
decisions against the constitutionality 
of the wage laws of Arizona (1924) 
and Arkansas (1927) followed. To- 
day six states have actively function- 


ing minimum wage laws: California, 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Washing- 
ton, Oregon and North Dakota. In 
Minnesota the law applies only to 
minors of both sexes under 21 years 


of age. In Massachusetts the law is 
non-mandatory or advisory while in 
the other states it is mandatory. 
Where the laws are mandatory, the 
decisions of the minimum wage com- 
mission have the force of law. Mas- 
sachusetts is the only state possessing 
anon-mandatory law. In this type of 
law, enforcement of the rates recom- 
mended. depends on public opinion. 
California and Oregon have separate 
minimum wage commissions. The 
other states administer their laws 
through their welfare commissions or 
other departments concerned with the 
welfare of employees in their respec- 
tive states. 
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Just across our northern border in 
Canada nine of the ten provinces have 
minimum wage laws for women and 
minors. The one exception, Prince 
Edward Island, has a small popula- 
tion almost entirely agricultural. 

What can minimum wage laws ac- 
complish? By investigating wages 
and hours of work in various indus- 
tries, minimum rates of pay providing 
for a “living wage” may be set at a 
rate higher than the prevailing wages 
in that industry; the attention of the 
general public will be directed to con- 
ditions in the industries of the state; 
an established standard for an indus- 
try will eliminate competition for 
“cheap” workers and give “good” em- 
ployers an equal advantage with 
“bad” employers who are usually ac- 
cused of cutting the wage in an indus- 
try. 

The argument is sometimes ad- 
vanced that legal minimum wages may 
tend to become the maximum. There 
is no reliable evidence that this is so. 
On the other hand, the New York 
Consumers’ League reported in con- 
nection with its candy ‘White List’ 
covering 85 New York candy manu- 
facturers, that while raising the mini- 
mum to a standard of $12 per week 
for beginners not one employer pay- 
ing more than the minimum at the 
time the agreement was made reduced 
the wages in his factory to the mini- 
mum of $12. 

Canneries are notorious for their 
exploitation of women workers. In 
California in 1932 under the mini- 
mum wage law the established mini- 
mum rate for experienced workers 
was 25 cents an hour; in Wisconsin 
the legal rate was 22 cents per hour. 
In New York State, which has no 
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wage law for women, an investigation 
of 43 plants showed that in 1932 
women received not more than 12% 
cents an hour in approximately three- 
fourths (71.4 per cent) of the plants. 
In one plant the wage was 8 cents an 
hour; the highest was 22 cents an 
hor in one plant. In New York the 
law allows a maximum working-day 
of 12 hours or 60 hours a week at the 
peak period of the season but does 
not specify the wage rate. Conse- 
quently, the long workday prevails 
without deterrent in the form of in- 
creased compensation for overtime. 
In California, canneries may work 
overtime provided the rate of pay is 
increased 50 per cent—time and a 
half—after 8 hours of work and 
double pay for time over 12 hours 
worked. The natural conclusion is 
that women in New York canneries 
would benefit substantially by a mini- 
mum wage board decree. 

Minimum wage proposals meet 
diverse forms of opposition. The em- 
ployers are generally opposed. 

The employers see the payroll in- 
crease as a raid on profits plus an ad- 
ditional interference with private 
business on the part of the state. In- 
dustries often threaten to move to an- 
other state should a legislature enact 
special legislation. The Supreme 
Court in its earlier rulings believed 
wage laws an abridgement of liberty 
and “freedom of contract’’ under Ar- 
ticle XIV of the Constitution, while 
statutes limiting hours of work for 
women remain constitutional. 

The feminists assume that equality 
of opportunity can come only from 
identical laws for men and women. 
They claim, therefore, that wages and 
hours legislation for women only, or 
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for minor boys and girls and women, 
as most laws are applied, limits free- 
dom of contract and is therefore dis- 
criminating and serves only to handi- 
cap women workers. 

Proponents of minimum wage laws 
find their important opposition cen- 
tered in the employers’ associations 
who are closely and immediately con- 
cerned. To employers, proponents 
answer directly and with authority 
that business should not exist to ex- 
ploit human labor, that a substantial 
number of employers pay much less 
than a living wage to their women 
employees thus causing: (1) An inter- 
company competition detrimental to 
wage standards and (2) requiring 
underpaid women employees to secure 
subsidies in the form of financial help 
from their families or from the com- 
munity. Community poor relief and 
other forms of charity should not be 
required for full-time employed work- 
ers in any occupation in the ordinary 
course of events. Least of all should 
respectable young workers be re- 
quired to turn to organized relief to 
supplement earnings. Society should 
not assume the burden of even partial 
support for workers. It is up to in- 
dustry to pay a living wage. 

The feminist opposition can be as 
authoritatively answered. On the one 
hand stand the interested parties, the 
workers themselves, speaking from 
hard experience. Opposite stands a 
feminist theory——equality. Working 
women in common with all women as 
a sex have suffered inequalities. They 
are as eager to eliminate them as are 
leisure-class women. The proponents 
of labor laws for women believe the 
approach is not through identical laws 
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but laws to equalize actual economic 
conditions. Working women desir- 
ous of improving their conditions 
should not be limited to methods used 
by men. To wait for the time when 
all men choose to establish wage laws 
would deny to women workers the 
very independence feminists seek. 

Trade-unionists would like women 
in all gainful occupations to join with 
men in the use of collective bargaining 
to secure fair working conditions. 
But women are usually slow to organ- 
ize and so organized women have 
sought labor laws to speed up the proc- 
ess of equalization with men. Those 
women in trade unions who have used 
their organization bargaining power 
find themselves handicapped by mil- 
lions of unorganized women, compet- 
ing to their own disadvantage. 

Men drive better wage bargains; 
men are better organized; employers 
often require them for more skilled 
occupations paying higher wages; 
they are less often exploited. Women 
are the huge, unskilled mass; unor- 
ganized; cheap labor, competirfg in 
droves one against the other. Today 
this is generally true of all workers 
because millions of men and women 
have the terrible alternative of get- 
ing someone else’s job or starving. In 
normal times, this has not been true 
of the American labor market. There 
is likelihood that to a considerable 
extent it will be true of the future. 
All the more reason for setting a basic 
minimum wage rate to avoid the utter 
breakdown of wage standards which 
competition for jobs has caused and 
will continue to cause. 
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Opponents of special labor laws 
deride the linking together of women 
and children in the phraseology of la- 
bor laws. Practically, these are the 
low wage groups whose wages pro- 
ponents seek to equalize with those of 
men. “Children” in industry in the 
United States include 1,478,841 16- 
and 17-year-old boys and girls, pre- 
sumably able and willing to take adult 
jobs—if they are not now in posses- 
sion of them. Their economic gain is 
interdependent—women and children 
earning two dollars a week, three dol- 
lars a week, four, five. 

The need today is urgent. The 
full-time wage rate of women and 
child workers (16- and 17-year-olds 
under age) may be said roughly to be 
half of that paid in 1929. What are 
the quickest, wisest ways to get back 
to a decent wage standard? Trade 
union organizations and minimum 
wage laws in each state of the United 
States will point the way. Working 
men and working women have used 
either or both as the situation needed 
one or both. 

Ex-President Hoover’s Commis- 
sion on Social Trends made a study 
of wages from 1900 to 1930. The 
commission found that women’s 
wages were “conspicuously low.” 
Economic conditions since 1929 have 
driven women’s wages much, much 
lower—the downward curve is sharp 
and continuing. There seems 17 bot- 
tom. It is this “social trend” which 
advocates of minimum wage laws 
seek to check by a revision upward 
providing a sum sufficient for the 
necessities of life. 





ACCIDENT PREVENTION OR 
COMPENSATION 


J. D. Hackett 
Director, Division of Industrial Hygiene, New York State Department of Labor 


O ONE knows when the say- 
ing, ‘‘Prevention is better than 
cure,’ passed into the prover- 

bial stage, but it was perhaps familiar 
to the Greeks in Aristotle’s time, and 
it is certainly known to every civilized 
country in the world. Yet, while we 
all preach that prevention is better 
than cure, few of us practice it, and, 
what is more, it is difficult to have this 
principle acted upon in municipal, 
state or federal affairs, or even in in- 
dustry by employer or worker. 

This proverb should be put into 
practice, with regard to trial accidents. 
Historical causes have brought about 


the establishment of various work- 


men’s compensation acts. But of the 
huge sum paid out each year in com- 
pensation to injured employees, a 
mere fraction is spent on prevention. 

Various states, as in New York, 
maintain inspection forces which ad- 
minister labor laws devised for the 
protection of workers in industry, and 
thus some supervision is exercised over 
the physical causes of accident. But 
law enforcement, although absolutely 
essential, is necessarily limited in ef- 
fectiveness. Improved methods of 
machine guarding, new methods of 
manufacturing, and efficient adminis- 
tration of the law have reduced the 
purely mechanical factors as accident 
cause, while “human element”’ acci- 
dents have increased considerably. 
For this reason, education of both 
employer and worker in the principles 


of safety becomes of great impor- 


tance, and should supplement enforce- 
ment—the objective being the whole- 
hearted cooperation of employer and 
worker with the state in securing the 
highest standard of safety and health 
in industry, instead of a forced, and 
too often superficial, compliance with 
the minimum requirements of the law. 
It may be said here that all progres- 
sive employers give more protection 
to workers than the law requires. 

In New York the state department 
of labor, through the division of in- 
dustrial hygiene, is carrying on educa- 
tion both as to accident and occupa- 
tional disease prevention. This branch 
of state work has not so far been ade- 
quately recognized, and the staff and 
appropriation of the division of in- 
dustrial hygiene are far less than the 
situation demands. The appropria- 
tion for industrial hygiene is one-tenth 
of that for inspection, and the total 
appropriation for both for all pre- 
vention work is less than one-thirty- 
sixth of the amount spent in compen- 
sation! The causes leading up to this 
situation are easily understood when 
we review the inception of the com- 
pensation law in New York State, but 
now, after twenty years, it is time for 
a step forward in the cause of pre- 
vention, so that the burden of compen- 
sation may be reduced. 

It is not easy to prove that one dol- 
lar spent on prevention will save five 
dollars on compensation for the ex- 
cellent reason that proof of the ob- 
vious is rarely on record. It is quite 
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conceivable, however, in the light of 
what has been already accomplished 
with a comparatively meager outlay, 
that by doubling our prevention ex- 
penditure we might easily reduce our 
compensation costs by a substantial 
amount, and thus save much money 
and human life, to say nothing of less- 
ening the suffering and sorrow caused 
by injuries. 

The state has to adopt the plan of 
wholesale rather than retail methods 
of accident prevention, and health pro- 
tection, that is to say, appropriations, 
are so limited that the only means 
available have been the preparation 
of books, pamphlets, leaflets, radio 
speeches, lectures, exhibits and news- 
paper articles, by which the workers 
of the state are trained in safeguard- 
ing their lives, limbs and health. It 
is not possible to have safety engineers 
go around the state studying the con- 
stantly changing hazards of industry 
and teaching accident prevention ex- 
cept in a limited way. 

The large industries to some extent 
take care of themselves, although they, 
too often, need expert guidance and 
advice; but large industries employ 
less than half of the workers of the 
state. The majority of workers are 
scattered throughout thousands of 
small plants. Only about 10 per cent 
of the factories in New York State 
have more than fifty employees to the 
factory, and only 40 per cent of the 
workers are in plants employing over 
250 persons per plant. 

The difficult task is to get the mes- 
sage of prevention to both employers 
and workers in the small plants, which 
neither the state nor the insurance 
companies reach frequently enough to 
exert much influence, and in which the 
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accident rate is higher than in the 
larger plants. 

It is necessary to reach any factory 
even in the remote districts in order to 
pay compensation, therefore, it may 
be logically assumed that the same 
plant could be reached in order to 
teach prevention. Some of the small 
plants, many of them indeed, go years 
without any serious accident. Because 
of this fact it is not easy to persuade 
the employer that eternal vigilance is 
the price of safety. He simply does 
not believe that the game is worth the 
candle. What must be done; what is 
being done, by the state labor depart- 
ment, is of course to enforce the law 
so that at least the outstanding me- 
chanical and structural hazards will 
be removed, but the small-plant em- 
ployer needs education, needs persua- 
sion to convince him that safety must 
be in his heart, if he is to train his 
workmen in safe habits and methods 
of work beyond the mere letter of 
the law. 

It is plain that, although even one 
survey per year per factory inspector 
has brought about a vast improve- 
ment in safety compared with a gen- 
eration ago, this can hardly be sufh- 
cient to educate employers or workers 
and make them convinced practition- 
ers of safety. 

If this education is to be successful 
it must be carried in some way to the 
small-plant employer and his work- 
ers by intensive use of all available 
agencies. Some of the employers are 
reached through their organizations, 
and some chambers of commerce 
have active safety committees. Many 
employers, however, are not members 
of any business organization, and even 
with the best intentions a man who 
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must be his own manager, foreman 
and bookkeeper has little time or 
means to give to the study or organi- 
zation of safety work. 

In New York the state labor de- 
partment and the Governor's labor 
union safety committee have been 
making an effort to reach the work- 
ers through the labor unions, but as in 
the case of the employers, many work- 
men do not belong to any organiza- 
tion. 

This brings me to another stage in 
the matter of developing accident pre- 
vention. It is evident that the school- 
boy today is the worker of the future; 
that the worker today is the foreman 
of tomorrow, or the plant superin- 
tendent or owner. If he gets no train- 
ing at any stage of his career in the 
principles of safety he will fail, not 
only to practice them himself, but to 
transmit them to others. The remedy 
is to start safety education in the 
schools. 

Our elementary school pupils are 
already receiving very good lessons in 
street safety, and the results show 
a decrease of automobile casualties 
among children in New York City. 
But, if we are to have safety in indus- 
try, the principles must be inculcated 
among the students who eventually 
take up industrial work, particularly 
with regard to those students who 
combine school work with manual 
work. The school workship should be 
a model of the best practice in indus- 
try, not only as regards operation but 
as regards safety. The schools must 
practice what they preach, otherwise 
the very foundation of teaching is un- 
sound and the student will go into 
industry without an idea as to how he 
can protect himself. On the other 
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hand, should safety be an integral part 
of ordinary school shop training, the 
student will not only be able to prac- 
tice it himself, but it will be possible 
for him to communicate the idea of 
protection to others, more especially 
should he be a man of managerial 
capacity. 

The state department of labor, in 
conjunction with the department of 
education of the city of New York, 
gave a series of lectures for 200 con- 
tinuation school teachers of the city 
in 1932. This was done on the theory 
that if principles of safety are known 
to the teachers, they can be diffused 
among the students in the course of 
the day’s work. The school authori- 
ties, on the other hand, are asked to 
assist in certain definite ways. They 
must provide safe machines and they 
must have one central department 
with a competent safety engineer in 
charge who will keep statistics, visit 
each continuation school in the district 
and supervise safety progress. 

The state, in this fashion, attempts 
to diffuse safety ideas through the 
warp and woof of industry, but of 
course immediate results are not to 
be expected. Something further will 
naturally be needed in order to rouse 
the industrial world to the conviction 
that prevention is better than cure. If, 
for instance, every trade association 
would consider safety on an industrial 
basis and would make an effort to 
gather all the facts about accidents 
occurring in its industry, it would then 
have a body of information which 
would enable each executive in that 
industry to combat the evil success- 
fully. This is a perfectly simple, 
feasible plan, for it has been done by 
some industries already and done so 
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successfully, so thoroughly, so eco- 
nomically, that there is no doubt 
whatever but that prevention is bet- 
ter than cure from a monetary point 
of view. If this be true as regards 
certain individual plants, as regards 
certain individual industries, why 
could it not be true with regard to all 
industries. Why could it not also be 
true of organized labor? Who is in 
a position to know as well as organ- 
ized labor the major hazards of every 
occupation ? 

Many insurance companies take the 
question of accident prevention philo- 
sophically, to use a mild word. What 
some of them have done recently is 
to apply for an increase of premium 
rates on the grounds that they are 
losing money by compensation insur- 
ance. This brings us to an examina- 
tion of what the insurance companies 
do towards prevention and it will be 
seen from the nature of things that 
they have a difficult function to per- 
form. 

Insurance companies, like other 
companies, suffer from competition. 
Business is so keen at the selling end 
that they have comparatively little 
time for prevention. The insurance 
companies are forced into this situa- 
tion not by choice but by necessity. 
Were they relieved of competition it 
would then be possible to give more 
attention to the subject of preven- 
tion. But I often wonder if pre- 
vention ought ever to be in the hands 
of insurance companies. They exist 
because accidents exist ; they would go 
out of business if accidents ceased. 
Those handling workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance are paid by employers, 
to the extent that accidents occur, 
that is, at a rate which depends upon 
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each employer’s accident experience. 
There is thus no specific incentive to 
them to prevent accidents, and if their 
methods are not as perfect as the oc- 
casion demands, it is due to such facts. 
Under the circumstances it is remark- 
able that they achieve anything at all. 
As a matter of fact, some insurance 
companies give extraordinarily good 
service to their clients in accident pre- 
vention. It could not be more effec- 
tive were it their exclusive occupation. 
This I conceive to be a great tribute 
to business integrity, but this kind of 
business virtue is its own reward. 

The function of insurance com- 
panies is not to prevent accidents but 
to provide money in case accidents 
occur. Asa matter of fact, they must 
know the cost of accidents. When 
insurance companies began to deter- 
mine the cost of various kinds of ac- 
cidents, they took the first step to put 
safety on an economic basis. This, 
with our present outlook, was a step 
of profound importance in the de- 
velopment of accident prevention be- 
cause those uninfluenced by humani- 
tarian considerations can often be 
interested in saving money. 

The question would not be solved 
even were the insurance companies 
the most capable preventionists in the 
field, because we know from their 
nature that accidents are mainly a 
human problem, while the contact of 
any outside organization with em- 
ployees in factories is bound to be in- 
termittent. What is needed in accident 
prevention is continuous, patient at- 
tention to the problem. Daily, aye, 
even hourly, reminders of safety are 
sometimes necessary to make the 
worker “safety minded’; and that 
these admonitions may be constant, 
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someone must be present all the time 
watching for unsafe practices, dis- 
covering new and improved methods, 
supervising effort. This is where the 
foreman fits into the picture. He is 
naturally placed in the most effective 
position for getting production, which 
is the primary job of industry, and 
also for seeing that production is ob- 
tained safely. Both objects can only 
be achieved economically in this way. 

The law forces employers almost 
everywhere to give workers compen- 
sation. One often wonders why the 
law has not forced the employers to 
adopt prevention. The state might 
conceivably say to the employer, “If 
you will spend $10 on prevention, I 
will remit an equivalent amount of 
compensation should you have an in- 
jured worker.” Such ideas bring us 
into the field of prevention-compensa- 
tion economics. Is it wise to spend 
money on prevention? Is it not, on 
the other hand, proper to go on pay- 
ing compensation which everyone 
agrees has had an admirable if only 
a slightly preventive effect? Does not 
the state compensate the worker and 
spend relatively little upon preven- 
tion, and is not that precedent good 
enough for us? There are two sub- 
jects to be borne in mind with respect 
to the ideas in this paragraph. The 
first is that the state adopted compen- 
sation willy-nilly. There was a sud- 
den public uprising about the terrible 
injuries that occurred in industry and 
the need for compensating men who 
were so injured. There was no one 
to say that, “this-is beginning at the 
wrong end.” Thus the state became 
committed to compensation. It was 
hoped by some people that the penal- 
ties imposed by the workmen’s com- 
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pensation law would be sufficient to 
encourage prevention. This has oc- 
curred, but something further is 
needed. New York now spends 
somewhat less than $1,000,000 a 
year on prevention. But 36 million 
dollars a year is paid out for com- 
pensation; the tail wags the dog. 

Now, have we any glimmering of 
proof that it would be wise to spend 
more money on prevention than we do 
at present and, if so, how much? If 
you turn to the National Safety News, 
October, 1932, you will find a state- 
ment over the signature of the man- 
aging director of the National Safety 
Council. He quotes a case in which 
the annual cost of accidents amounted 
to $280,000 a year before accident 
prevention was instituted and only 
$37,000 a year after a plan of safety 
had been adopted. In this case, by 
an expenditure of one dollar, ten dol- 
lars were saved in compensation. 
Such figures are comparatively rare 
because employers who are not inter- 
ested in safety keep no figures; and, if 
they change their minds, they are not 
in a position to contrast the old with 
the new. Thus the extent to which 
accident prevention is a benefit is dif- 
ficult to determine. 

If substantial progress is to be made 
in this great humanitarian movement 
in the next ten years, we must direct 
our minds more to prevention than to 
compensation.. We must increase our 
expenditures on safety and thus re- 
duce heavy charges for compensation. 
This is work peculiarly in the province 
of the state, which demands ultimate 
rather than immediate results. Man’s 
life is short. If he is to get a return 
on his investment it must be immedi- 
ate. But the state will be here long 
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after we have died; therefore it can 
afford to invest its money in, the pur- 
suit of a principle the returns from 
which are not immediately evident. In 
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the meantime the workers must as- 
sume the task of avoiding those so- 
called “human element” accidents 
many of which are easily avoidable. 


CUT SOMEWHERE ELSE 
FLORENCE J. Ovens, B. S., A. M. 


ON’T let anyone persuade you 
that the closing of kinder- 
gartens is an economy meas- 

ure. Perhaps it is intended to be, but 
it isn’t. 

The child of kindergarten age is 
impressionable. Habits and_atti- 
tudes which he will carry through life 
are forming. He needs liberty in or- 
der to learn how to use it; he needs 
the companionship of children of his 
own age, under supervision, so that he 
may learn cooperation, appreciation 
and fair play. The kindergartner will 
understand him. She will arrange sit- 
uations suited to his development. 
She knows how to make the shy child 
enjoy self-expression and the forward 
child take pleasure in listening to 
others. 

Public opinion in the kindergarten 
is of a high order. Honesty and truth- 
fulness are at a premium. A child 
helps make good “‘laws” and then he 
keeps them, or else he is not popular. 

He doesn’t know the meaning of 
the word “liberty” but he practices it 
daily. He may choose what kind of 
work he will do—paint or draw, build 
an engine or a house or act as express 


man, perhaps. But suppose he decides 
to paint and all the easels are in use? 
Then he knows he must either be satis- 
fied to carry the paints to a table or 
else to make a second choice for the 
time being and do his painting later. 
In this way he forms the habit of mak- 
ing adjustments easily, as well as the 
much more important habit of recog- 
nizing the rights of others—a very 
necessary feature to true liberty. 

The kindergarten puts the child to 
school at the time he needs it most, 
and at the time his parents need him 
least and to the kind of school that his 
development demands. It is a step- 
ping-stone to the more formal work 
of the grades and in many cases pre- 
vents the expense and heartbreak of 
retardation. 

Urge the voters to cut their budget 
somewhere else. There are many 
larger appropriations accomplishing 
much less. Keep the kindergarten. If 
you need any help write to the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association, 8 
West Fortieth Street, New York City, 
for persuasive leaflets on kindergar- 
ten values to distribute to doubters. 
There is no charge for this service. 
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And spiritual—who separates those two 
3n art, in morals, or the sorial drift, 
Tears up the bond of nature and brings death 


Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


President of the United States 
Looking Forward, 1933 


P, W. Litchfield 


President, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company 

Testimony before Committee on 
Finance, U. S. Senate 

February 20 and 21, 1933 


Rev. Francis J. Haas 
Catholic Conference on Indus- 

trial Problems, New York City 
February 7, 1933 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


We are at the threshold of a fundamental change in 
our economic thought . . . that in the future we are 
going to think less about the producer and more about 
the consumer. Do what we may to inject health into 
our ailing economic order, we can not make it endure for 
long unless we can bring about a wiser, more equitable 
distribution of the national income. 

It is well within the inventive capacity of man, who has 
built up this great social and economic machine capable 
of satisfying the wants of all, to insure that all who are 
willing and able to work receive from it at least the neces- 
sities of life. In such a system the reward for a day’s 
work will have to be greater, on the average, than it has 
been, and the reward to capital, especially capital which is 
speculative, will have to be less. 


There is no point to producing more than we can legiti- 
mately consume. To do so would be extravagantly waste- 
ful. Therefore it seems to follow naturally that the work 
necessary to supply current demands should be spread to 
the number of workers who are available. Only in this 
way can we absorb the labor surplus and restore some 
measure of purchasing power to the millions who are now 
idle and, therefore, out of the market for our products. 

From the viewpoint of general welfare it is far better 
to have all of our workers employed 75 per cent of the 
time than to have 70 or 80 per cent of our workers em- 
ployed 100 per cent of the time. 

I believe that for the period of the emergency there 
should be fixed a work-week limit of 30 hours for what 
are classed as fatigue jobs and a limit of forty hours for 
non-fatigue work. 


Over forty years ago in demonstrating the necessity of 
unionism and of the collective bargaining wage contract, 
Pope Leo XIII appealed to the words of Ecclesiasticus: 
“Woe to him that is alone for when he falleth he hath no 
one to lift him up.” In American industry the basic evil 
is not that a man falls down and has no one to lift him 
up. The basic evil is that one man must be pushed down 
in order that another can rise. This is the essence of 
modern competition. On it the entire system of profit 
making and wage payment rests. It is obvious that a 
system can not continue whose controlling rule is that one 
person can succeed only to the extent that he makes another 
fail. It is imperative that that system be changed and 
changed drastically. 
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James Truslow Adams 


The New York Times 
March 12, 1933 


Flint Garrison 

Director General of the Whole- 
sale Drygoods Institute, New 
York 

Testimony before Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance 

February 17 and 18, 1933 


Frank H. Simonds 


Statement before Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance—Investiga- 
tion of Economic Problems 

February 21, 1933 
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Isolation has passed in fact and must do so in theory. 
The nations, even to survive as nations, must work together 
and do so with generosity and justice for all. In our own 
national life we must learn that individualism does not 
mean a race for private gain until we quote our “standard 
of living,” like stocks at so many dollars a share. We 
have too much demanded individualism in action without 
having striven to become genuine individuals ourselves. 
Part of the enormous despair which has overcome us has 
been because we had not become genuine individuals but 
had merged ourselves in our possessions and activities 
instead of having become self-sufficient. 

oe # @ @ 


The American system is neither dead nor useless. There 
are vast changes ahead, the effects of which can not be 
forecast. Whether our system can be successfully applied 
in the future will depend upon ourselves as individuals. 
If we can not become fully developed men instead of go- 
getters, if we can not show character as a result of our 
opportunities, if we can not stand firm when things go 
wrong and assume our responsibilities as citizens and as 


’ a nation, then our system has failed. 


American industry can not profitably dispose of its prod- 
uct with the national income at its present level. Unem- 
ployment and low wages have developed to such a high 
degree that the national income has been approximately 
cut in half since 1929. 

Industry itself is powerless to check this decline or add 
to the national income. Although all industry needs to 
have increased buying power in the hands of the people in 
order to profitably dispose of its product, each industrialist 
in his effort to meet competition and lower his operating 
costs, is forced to reduce wages, thus reducing the national 
buying power and narrowing the market for all industry. 
The process is as though all industry needing more people 
to buy the industrial product was progressively putting 
more people out of existence. 


You hear on all sides the statement that to cancel the 
debts is to transfer the burden from European to American 
shoulders. And that is exactly true. What you hear less 
about is the alternative, because to collect amounts to 
transferring the burden to the shoulders of the Amercan 
working man. If you cancel the debt, you will increase 
the taxes. But if you collect it, you will reduce American 
employment, because you will ‘substitute foreign for do- 
mestic goods in the home market. In a word you have 
got to let the European debtor off, or provide him with 
the opportunity to get the American money with which 
to pay. 











THE FOLLY OF LOWER TAXES 


BEN T. OsBORNE 


Executive Secretary, Oregon State Federation of Labor 


HE howl for tax reduction is be- 

ing raised to drown out the cry 

for jobs. The public mind is be- 
ing worked into a frenzy about tax 
costs in order to divert attention from 
the true causes of the depression and 
to prevent the adoption and applica- 
tion of policies that will relieve our 
distressing and alarming situation. 
Inspired by wealthy taxpayers, who 
fear that further costs of public activ- 
ities may be placed upon them, some 
business interests and a number of 
political seekers are beating the wild 
tom-toms of publicity to enlist the 
citizens in an impossible and suicidal 
drive to lower public expenditures. 

The Pied Piper is playing his allur- 
ing tune on every available instru- 
ment, through the public press, in 
statements by public officials and in 
interviews by influential citizens, with 
the purpose of convincing the citizens 
that high taxes are responsible for 
economic conditions. If we listen, and 
follow, our destruction will be sure 
and swift. 

Too many citizens are being de- 
ceived. The farmers particularly are 
listening and taking up the cry that 
taxes must be reduced. But the farm- 
ers are not alone in being misled. 
Some of the smaller business people 
are also being deceived, and even a 
few industrial workers may be lending 
a willing ear to the siren song. 

Let us pause for a moment and in- 
telligently consider the matter. Is 
there one listener who now finds his 


taxes burdensome who will dispute the 
assertion that if all of his taxes were 
remitted he still would not be pros- 
perous? Is there one who will argue 
that it is possible to reduce public ex- 
penditures in a degree that would re- 
duce his taxes more than a few dol- 
lars? There is not one among you 
who will not agree that if normal con- 
ditions were restored, present tax 
costs would be unnoticed by the man 
of ordinary means. 

No doubt anyone can point to in- 
stances in which there has been waste 
of public funds, to needless duplica- 
tion of services, but such are the ex- 
ception and not the rule. There is 
much less waste in public expendi- 
tures than in the conduct of private 
business. So, if we want to reduce 
costs the big field for our efforts is in 
the reform of private business prac- 
tices. If there is waste in public ex- 
penditures, let us seek to discover and 
eliminate it, but let us not stupidly try 
to destroy the institutions which need 
only minor and occasional adjust- 
ments. 

The spokesman for the tax reduc- 
tionists, haranguing the multitudes 
from the platform, over the radio or 
through the columns of the newspa- 
pers, deplores conditions, then he 
shouts, ‘Taxes are too high,” and the 
gullible nod their heads in approval. 
The exhorting spokesman then paints 
a lurid picture of industry and sheds 
crocodile tears for the poor rich, who 
must either fail to pay their taxes or 
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forego some of their accustomed lux- 
uries. The spokesman shouts, “Taxes 
must be reduced.” And the gullible 
say, “What wisdom! Yes, taxes must 
be reduced.”’ Then, the gullible listen- 
ers or readers go forth and parrot- 
like repeat what they have heard or 
read and the big drive is on for a re- 
turn to prosperity by reducing the 
taxes of the wealthy. 

Do not understand me to be de- 
fending the present system of taxa- 
tion which too often does place an 
unjust part of the burden on property. 
The point I make is that the volume of 
taxes can not be reduced, that vital 
public services must be continued. But 
the system of taxation can and must 
be so changed as to provide the neces- 
sary public funds by levying more upon 
those citizens who are able to pay. 
Taxes are not too high, but the wrong 
people are required to pay them. So, 
the problem is not one of reducing 
taxes but one of equalizing the burden 
in accordance with ability to pay. 

Down. through our history as a na- 
tion there have been periodical spasms 
of clamor for tax reduction, yet tax 
costs have steadily risen, and for the 
very good reason that there has been 
universal demand for more and better 
public services. The citizens have 
desired public improvements and they 
have discovered that through public 
expenditures they can provide desir- 
able public services that they can not 
buy for themselves as individuals. 
They have found that certain services 
that might be bought from private 
business enterprises can be secured for 
less cost through public ownership and 
operation. 
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In an age of individual effort and 
under -primitive living conditions, 
when each supplied himself with the 
simple services which then sufficed, 
there was little excuse for taxation. 
But, as our mode of living was revo- 
lutionized and as our social system was 
altered, it was found necessary to col- 
lectively supply ourselves with certain 
services. We provided schools in 
which the children of all citizens—the 
rich and the poor, alike—might be 
trained for useful and happy lives. As 
the complexities of urban life grew it 
became necessary to provide police 
protection, sanitary regulations, fire 
protection and innumerable other pub- 
lic services. These must be main- 
tained and others must be adopted as 
our manner of living undergoes fur- 
ther change. 

Then there are other services which 
we are finding it desirable to provide 
through public agencies. Most cities 
own and operate their water systems. 
Experience shows that such systems 
are better than those privately owned 
and that the service costs less. Other 
cities own and operate various utilities 
in the same manner. It is true that 
these latter public services are sus- 
tained by fees charged directly for the 
services. But that is taxation only in 
another form. The various services 
supported by general taxation are just 
as necessary as those which are sup- 
ported by the payment of fixed fees, 
such as municipal water, or light or 
transportation. Though the public 
services supported by general taxation 
are less tangible than the commodities 
which the individual buys for personal 
use, the services are none the less vital 
and they are supplied at less cost than 
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they could be obtained from private 
business concerns, even if it were pos- 
sible for a private concern to furnish 
such services as fire and police protec- 
tion, which, of course, is not possible. 

It may be argued that each citizen 
receiving the same service should pay 
equal in taxes with every other citizen. 
But such argument is based on the fal- 
lacious theory that all profit equally 
under our economic system. In theory 
there is equal opportunity, but in truth 
there is not. Through the accident of 
being born to wealthy parents, from 
whom he inherits wealth, or through 
the fortune of circumstances that may 
enable him to accumulate, one citizen 
profits in a vastly greater extent than 
others. That citizen should bear a 
greater part of the public burden. 
Even then, if he pays in taxes a sum 


equal to the taxes paid by ten, a score 
or a hundred other citizens, still the 
fortunate citizen has by far the better 
of the bargain. 

There is no dollar which the citizen 
spends, whether he be wealthy or be a 
wage-earner, for which he receives so 


much as for his tax dollar. Consider 
a citizen in modest circumstances who 
uwns a small home. Perhaps he pays 
an annual tax on that home of $40 or 
$50 or even $100. When he gets his 
tax statement he feels that he is being 
done out of something, that he is con- 
tributing to something from which he 
receives no benefits, This same citi- 
zen probably operates a motor car for 
the pleasure of himself and his family. 
Counting maintenance and operating 
costs and the inevitable depreciation 
of the car, he probably expends $400 
of $500 a year on it, and receives that 
value in recreational enjoyment. It is 
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a comfort to which he and his family 
are entitled. He feels that he gets his 
money’s worth. But, consider what 
he gets from his annual tax costs which 
are one-fifth and in many cases one- 
tenth of the cost of the car. For his 
$50, $60, or $100 paid in taxes, he 
gets police and fire protection; he gets 
sanitary regulations to guard the 
health of his family; he is provided 
with highways, and he is provided 
with public schools in which his chil- 
dren are prepared for life. These are 
only a few of the values that he re- 
ceives for his taxes. 

We are going to demand more of 
these services unless we turn back to a 
primitive form of living and there is 
none who will advocate such a course 
or who will concede that it is possible. 
As boys we may have found more zest 
in playing marbles than we find in later 
life in playing golf but, having learned 
to play golf, it has destroyed our 
pleasure in marbles. 

As the needs and the demands for 
public services and public improve- 
ments: increase, there must be an in- 
crease in public expenditures and in- 
creases in taxes. 

Lower public expenditures are not 
desirable and they are not possible 
over any great period of time. Loud 
claims of public savings are mostly on 
paper, as the taxpayer will eventually 
learn to his sorrow. ‘The Business 
Week,” a McGraw-Hill publication 
for business and financial interests, 
styles these alleged savings as ‘‘a book- 
keeping dollar.” It shows on the 
books of public officials but otherwise 
it is nonexistent. 

It will be observed that the only 
actual saving that is being effected— 
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and it is inconsiderable in amount to 
the taxpayer—is through the reduc- 
tion of wages of public employees or 
through discharging public employees 
and requiring the employees that are 
retained to perform a greater amount 
of work. It is the payment of inade- 
quate wages and the employment of 
workers too great a number of hours 
in private industry that is responsible 
for our economic plight. Yet the tax 
reductionists would iritroduce and ex- 
tend in the public service the very 
practices that have wrecked the pri- 
vate business world. 

Reducing the wages or salaries of 
public employees and requiring them 
to perform too great an amount of 
work will not result in any appreciable 
saving in governmental costs, but that 
policy, both in its effect in reducing 
the buying power of public employees 
and in its encouragement to private 
employers to do the same, will do 
much to further demoralize business 
conditions. Both the wealthy tax- 
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payer and the small property owner 
will lose in their private incomes many 
times the highest amount that it will 
be possible to save by this unsound, 
this insane, public policy. 

Private industry, private business, 
as exemplified in the commercial pur- 
suits, and the kings and princes of 
finance have failed. Their defiance of 
simple, economic laws has plunged us 
into a maelstrom which threatens to 
carry down our whole social and eco- 
nomic structure. They are responsi- 
ble for our predicament, yet they 
stupidly and stubbornly refuse to ac- 
knowledge their responsibility or to 
accept what they must inevitably ac- 
cept or be destroyed along with the 
rest of us. To conceal their own fail- 
ure, to divert the public mind from 
their own responsibility and to further 
delay reform and readjustment that 
could yet save the situation, they howl 
for tax reduction in order to drown 
out the cry for jobs. 


TO THE SOVIET RULERS 


You plan vast futures, worlds where man shall be 
Always supreme, himself divinity. 

But, high above your schemes of peace and war, 
Above the selfish wound, the useless scar 


There swings a Star. 


Nor deeps nor heights your fact bound creed holds true 
Whereunto Love may sink or rise with you. 

Yet on His mighty errand, past your plan, 

Making your hopeful years a moment’s span, 


There moves a Man. 


You build a highway, promising to show 

Your troubled people the true way to go. 

But, blocking all your vaunted gain and loss, 
And turning all your glittering dreams to dross, 


There gleams a Cross. 


KATHERINE BuRTON. 








THE TECHNOCRAT 


ALvin EpwARD Moore 


N THE half-wild country along 

the Sabine River in Louisiana 

which has been at various times 
the indefinite boundary between 
France and Spain, France and Mex- 
ico, the United States and Mexico, 
and the United States and Texas, 
there is a little town named Swamp- 
ville. It is a typical sawmill village, 
with unpainted frame dwellings that 
shamble away from the single street 
of stores to the sparkling, blue-green 
mass of the sawmill pond on one 
side, and to the edge of the dank, 
green, all but impenetrable swamp 
on the other. 


Once its sawmills whirred ten 


hours a day and the surrounding vir- 


gin pine forests resounded to the 
blows of the ax, the singing saw and 
the sudden roar of the donkey en- 
gines on the skidder. Now all is 
silent. Like a marauding army, the 
machine age has swept through it and 
laid it waste. It is a ghost of a town. 
The little bank is closed. All the 
stores but one are empty.. The peo- 
ple now in it, deserted by the mighty 
machine to live or die, are existing 
with less basic necessities than had 
men who dwelt in prehistoric caves. 

Yet Swampville is a famous town. 
Here was reared, in the house of his 
uncle and aunt, the famous scientist, 
Merle Isaiah Knight, B. S., M. E.., 
inventor of the Knight death ray 
which has received much publicity in 
the past few years, and a believer in 
technocracy. 

Here Mr. Knight was spending 
his vacation in the spring of 1932, 


with his impoverished Uncle Bill and 
Aunt Sara Knight and their three 
sors, Clark, Bob, half-witted Solo- 
mon, and Clark’s wife Minnie and 
baby. 

He was in the laboratory he had 
set up in Dad Knight’s old buggy 
shed, working on a death-ray pistol, 
designed to operate by ionization of 
the air. This ray pistol was more in 
keeping with Mr. Knight’s pacifist 
nature than the large model ray gun 
which also lay on the workbench be- 
fore him—a strange weapon, menac- 
ing by its mysterious resemblance to 
a machine gun gone wild. The ray 
pistol, was being designed to shock 
a person aimed at, sometimes burn- 
ing and rendering him unconscious, 
whereas the large death-ray gun dis- 
charged atomic particles and killed 
as surely and silently as the germ of 
the Black Death. 

This large gun was an advance 
over the work of Dr. F. F. Wall, 
electrical scientist of Sheffield Uni- 
versity; Cockcroft and Walton, of 
England; Brasch and Lange of Ger- 
many, and possibly in line with the 
well-guarded research of Marconi. 
The press had published many fan- 
tastic accounts of this successful in- 
vention, but to date none had been 
true. Mr. Knight fearfully guarded 
its secret until the day the League 
of Nations would be armed, for no 
one knew better than he its potential 
destructiveness. 

The truth of the matter was that 
he had discovered a new alloy that 
lent itself to atomic disintegration 
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without the necessity of the enormous 
voltages used by the other pioneers 
in the field. The casing of this large 
weapon was made of roughly cast 
aluminum. Instead of a trigger there 
was an electric switch on the side 
of the barrel. The muzzle was 
strangely shaped, with horizontal 
protuberances on the sides. These 
enlargements were magnets, which 
forced the atomic particles—shrapnel 
from a bursted atom — to converge 
into a straight path which could be 
aimed. 

Mr. Knight laid down his hand 
drill, with which he had been putting 
a hole in a part, and stopped to rest. 
But his mind was like a battery cell; 
it tended to keep discharging whether 
or not he desired to use it. Ina min- 
ute he had picked up and was reading 
a letter that he had received the day 
before from the league for the ad- 


vancement of technocracy, of which 


he was a member. It read: 


“My DEAR Mr. KNIGHT: 


“This is Presidential year and 
therefore one in which the league 
should be particularly active, as there 
are more things in our individual and 
national life subject to improvement 
now than there have been for many 
years. 

“During inaugural week of 1933, 
as you know, we hold our annual con- 
vention in Washington. We have 
decided at that time to award a prize 
of two thousand dollars for the best 
essay on the subject: “The Scientific 
Way Out For America.’ 

“In view of your invention of the 
death ray, on which I have just read 
a most interesting, if somewhat vague, 
article in a popular science magazine, 
and your oft-expressed interest in the 
League of Nations, you especially are 
urged to enter this contest. 
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“T have an idea that if your death 
ray is as powerful as the papers claim 
and its secret were placed in the hands 
of the League of Nations, it would 
end all war. 

“T hope that you can enter an essay. 
The rules are enclosed. 

“Sincerely yours, 
A. ALoysius JONES, 
President.” 


“How simple,” thought Mr. 
Knight. All one had to do was to 
make a scientific investigation into the 
nature and the cause of the ills of 
America, ascertain the theories that 
would correct the evils, and apply 
those theories to paper. Q. E. D. 
By Euclid! If only he had the time 
to spare he would show these ignorant 
politicians who now ruled America 
how clear-cut could be a scientific 
platform for the future of these 
United States. 

He smiled then, as he thought of 
a news item he had read several days 
ago. Some irate reactionary with a 
reptilian-size brain had broken into 
the front page by declaring: ‘““What’s 
wrong with this country is professors. 
If we fired all the professors that 
inquire, theorize and befuddle us, 
this country would have prosperity 
in a month.” 

Mr. Knight was an ex-professor of 
mathematics. He knew that what the 
country needed was more professors 
—more citizens who acted from a sci- 
entific instead of an emotional point 
of view. 

His ratiocinations were interrupted 
by the appearance of his half-witted 
cousin, Solomon. The poor boy 
entered grinning, as was his wont. 
“Tsaiah, here’s some letters for you. 
Mamma says give em to you. She 
does.” 
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The youth’s eyes were bent on his 
cousin in the peculiar fashion of an 
animal, almost wholly devoid of hu- 
man warmth and understanding. He 
had been.born during one of the de- 
pressions. Most of the unscientific 
residents of Swampville laid his trou- 
bles to the fact that he was born in 
1913. Mr. Knight knew a better ex- 
planation. His Aunt Sara had not 
had enough to eat during that hard 
year in the Knight family. Solomon’s 
impaired mind was one small result 
of these periodic depressions that re- 
actionaries maintained must always 
affict us because they always have 
afflicted us. 

“Thank you, Solomon,” said Mr. 
Knight gently, taking the letters. 
Then as he glanced at the return ad- 
dress of one, his heart gave a great 
leap in consternation. The letter was 
from the United States Civil Service 
Commission. 

In 1920 when he had first taken 
the civil service examination for the 
position of patent examiner, he had 
misstated his age, claiming it was 20 
when in reality it was only 19. Just 
before he had started south two 
weeks ago a caretaker of red tape at 
the Civil Service Commission had 
noticed the discrepancy between his 
statement of 1920 and his record 
supplied by the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, and had called Mr. 
Knight’s attention to it. Mr. Knight 
had asked him in Euclid’s name to 
please forget what he had seen and 
save him from an investigation in 
these times, when any trivial offense 
was considered sufficient for dismissal. 
And now, here was this ominous 
letter. 

With trembling fingers he tore 
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open the envelope. Yes, his fears 
were right. An official was demand- 
ing an explanation. 

Solomon was gone. Mr. Knight 
stood with clenched fists. His nails 
bit into his palms. In his mind’s eye 
he was seeing an army—an army of 
11 million men—ragged men—home- 
less men—hungry men—and their 
gaunt wives and children—the mighty 
unemployed army of the richest na- 
tion that had ever existed under the 
sun. “Buddy, have you got a dime 
for a cup of coffee and a sandwich?” 
“Do you care to have your car wiped 
off this morning, sir?” “Apples! 
Unemployed apples!” ‘God, sir, I 
hate to ask you this, bu # 

What a spectre! Was he, Merle 
Isaiah Knight, B.S., M.E., to join this 
terrible throng, to fight with them and 
against them for bare existence? His 
research experience ill-fitted him for 
the combat. He thought of the pos- 
sibility of returning to his old chair 
as professor of mathematics in 
Brighton University, and immediately 
dismissed the idea. Few new college 
professors were being employed these 
days. Any man out of work, no mat- 
ter what was his education, had to 
root like one of Swampville’s razor- 
back hogs—it was root, hog, or die. 

He shrugged his narrow shoulders 
and as was his wont put his mind 
to work on the immediate problem 
before him. What was to be his 
defense? 

He sat down to a typewriter and 
accurately pounded out a long letter, 
explaining that in 1920 he had not 
known his own age, that he had been 
reared by his Aunt Sara who had been 
mistaken about the year of his birth 
until after he had won his appoint- 
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ment to West Point, when she had 
discovered her error in an old paper 
in one of his dead mother’s trunks. 

This would be very plausible but 
for two vital factors, he thought, as 
he sealed the letter. Firstly, there 
was a motive for his lying in 1920 in 
the fact that no one under 20 years 
of age was allowed to take the exam- 
ination for patent examiner; and sec- 
ondly, it was unlike one of his scien- 
tific and accurate turn of mind not to 
know his own age. Would they value 
his eight years of faithful service suff- 
ciently to overlook an offense against 
a mere technicality? He hoped so. 
For the first time he fully appreciated 
his position, with its regular pay check, 
What would his uncle and aunt do 
without his pecuniary aid? 

Resolutely, he put his fears from 
his mind, wiped his glasses and picked 
up the rest of his mail. 

There were the usual inquiries con- 
cerning his death ray, three bills 
which he absentmindedly had ignored 
and two mimeographed threats to sue 
from collection companies. The last 
letter, however was important. 

It was from a vice-president of the 
Coward Arms Company. The com- 
pany had a chance to sell his death- 
ray gun, wrote the officer, if the 
weapon were shown to be efficient. 
The prospective customer was Japan, 
now the heaviest buyer of arms and 
munitions in the world. Mr. Knight 
should strike while the iron was hot 
and capitalize his invention before 
its secret leaked out. They offered 
him one thousand dollars for the use 
of his invention. 

“Japan! The damned outlaw!” 
Mr. Knight exploded. “She couldn’t 
buy my ray for one million dollars!” 
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He took up his letters and started 
to the house. 

In the vacant lot outside stood a 
strange machine for such humble sur- 
roundings. It was a new, experi- 
mental type of autogyro, or windmill 
plane. It had two seats, a rotor- 
shifting apparatus which enabled 
ready control of speed in the air, and 
a new type of combined plain and 
ball bearing, designed by Mr. Knight 
himself, so that the plain bearing took 
the load of the rotating blades if the 
ball bearing failed. Mr. Knight was 
pilot and owner of this up-to-the- 
minute machine. It had been pre- 
sented to him by the president of a 
bearings corporation for whom he 
had invented the never-failing bear- 
ing. He might have to sell the ma- 
chine now, he reflected, as he passed. 
But who in these depressed times 
wanted to buy an autogyro? It prob- 
ably would be a white elephant if he 
were discharged. 

He opened the sagging, creaking 
gate and passed through the bit of 
yard, where the heavy wild grass 
grew lush, unmowed save by the oc- 
casional munch of a wandering cow. 
Over the holely and sinking porch he 
trod, into the kitchen, where the old 
worn-out stove burned wood for the 
scant noonday meal of the Knights. 

Here in this rude kitchen, with its 
rickety cooking table, its safe for “the 
victuals,” wood box full of broken 
goods boxes and other odd pieces of 
wood, and sink made of an old con- 
crete mixer’s funnel, Old Mother 
Knight, Mr. Knight’s Aunt Sara, held 
sway. 

The old woman was rolling dough 
for biscuits. Mr. Knight could not 
remember when she wasn’t rolling 
dough. 
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She turned to him, her thin face 
curious. ‘Did you git yore mail, 
Isaiah?” 

“Yes. And I have bad news, Aunt 
Sara. The Government is thinking 
of discharging me.” 

“Discharging you?” 

“Yes, firing me, because of what I 
told you the other day.” 

“Lord, have mercy! 
What’ll we do?” 

“Don’t get excited; Aunt Sara. 
Don’t anticipate the worst. They 
may overlook my misstatement in 
view of my service record.” 

“But Lord A’mighty, what'll we do 
do if they do fire you? Yore uncle’s 
out of work, Clark’s out of work— 
and his wife and baby on us too—and 
Bob’s out of work—and Solomon 
cain’t work. What’ll we do? Un- 
less you sell thet death ray of 
yore’n—”’ 

“T have told you, Aunt, my death 
ray is not for sale, except to the 
League of Nations. I would sell it 
to an international legion. But other- 
wise, I’d starve before I would dis- 
pose of it.” 

“But would you see all your family 
starve, Isaiah? Of course, we ain’t 
yore own family—” 

“Yes, you are. 


Isaiah! 


You reared me. 
You were the same as a mother to 
me. Please, let’s not anticipate trou- 


ble, Aunt Sara. We have trouble 
enough when it is on us. We should 
be able to survive without my having 
to compromise my ideals. I won’t 
sell the ray. In fact one of my let- 
ters this morning is from the Coward 
Arms Company. They offered me a 
thousand dollars for the ray. They 
want it for Japan. I wouldn’t give 
it to them for a million.” 
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““Gee many, people!” exclaimed the 
old woman. ‘Why thet’s a reg’lar 
fortune! I’d think it over, Isaiah, 
before I’d turn down thet much money 
in these times.” 

“T have thought it over,” said Mr. 
Knight, his jaw hardening. “I am 
going to reject their offer, now.” 

He went into the living room, got 
pen and ink and sat down to an old 
center table. 

This room, the least of the evils 
that beset that house, was perhaps 
even worse than the typical southern 
workman’s parlor. It was furnished 
with a rickety, much-scarred library 
table, braced at one end by a piece 
of a goods box, an ancient sofa with 
badly battered springs and great holes 
in the covering through which its 
stuffing blatantly showed, two or three 
rickety dining-room chairs having 
legs precariously held together by 
hay wire, and last and noisiest, a repre- 
sentative of the machine age in a 
cheap phonograph, with its noisily un- 
winding spring which broke every 
month or so and was replaced each 
time by Bob, Dad Knight’s second 
son, who had worked in the local 
hardware store until the cataclysm of 
1929. 

The wall paper was a sight. Dirty, 
and torn in many places where it mer- 
cilessly exposed the ill-fitting pieces 
of secondhand lumber beneath, it 
shouted many things: want, swamp- 
enforced indolence, and above all, the 
defiant, don’t-care attitude of its 
owner, Dad Knight. 

On one wall, over part of the larg- 
est hole, hung a great calendar with 
big white and red figures and in huge 
red letters the admonition to take 
Bitter Draught, the perfect patent 
medicine, good for all human ills. 
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On another wall hung the only re- 
deeming feature in this “living room.” 
The calm, strong faces of two aged 
couples looked out from behind the 
glass frames of their pictures upon 
this strange abode of their grand- 
children. Grandpa and Grandma 
Wright—Grandpa in a flowing white 
beard, Grandma in stiff homespun 
dress—pioneers of the Sabine River 
country—Grandpa from New York 
and Ohio, with the direct glance of 
the Scotch-Irish, Grandma indigenous 
to Louisiana, with Spain in her eyes. 
Next them hung the other two grand- 
parents, Grandpa and Grandma Lan- 
ham, Grandpa from Virginia, serene 
in white beard, Grandma from Geor- 
gia, with Mother Knight’s stern jaw 
and mouth. 

These four progenitors of Mr. 
Knight as well as of his double first 
cousins, Clark, Bob and Solomon, had 


helped to wrest this savage country 
from beast and outlaw not so many 
years ago, even as their predecessors 
had wrested the wild lands of the 


North and East. They had raised 
and ground their corn bread, made 
their own clothing and shoes, killed 
their meat in the forest that grew 
thick along the primordial Sabine, in 
unbroken line as far as eye could see 
or horse could ride. They had livedin 
log cabins, with sand-scrubbed, hand- 
hewn floors, and sturdy handmade 
furniture of oak, hickory and cow and 
deer hides. Into such a home Dad 
Knight and his own three sons had 
been born. 

These old people had been sternly 
content. What would they think 
today if they could look down in the 
flesh upon this machine-age home of 
their descendants? Their seed had 
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become impoverished, unemployed 
lumber workers, one-time slaves to 
the very forces that had stripped the 
country of its beauty, finally cast off 
by those forces to live or die upon 
their own devastated land, where now 
they were ‘‘squatters.” 

Excepting the fringe of river 
swamp which began where Swamp- 
ville ended, all the magnificent pine 
country had been laid waste, as truly 
as ever war ravaged a land. For 
hundreds of miles nothing but black- 
ened stumps—vmillions of great, 
blackened tombstones — met the eye, 
where once the empire of the pine 
greeted the wayfarer with living 
green, sweet, resinous odors, an up- 
lifted sense of majesty in the tall 
swaying forms, and the music of the 
spheres in the unceasing song of the 
great tops. Old Grandfather Knight, 
whose last request had been that they 
bury him beneath the pines on a soli- 
tary hill—what would he think of he 
could see these miles on miles of 
blackened monuments to the greedy, 
pitiless, unbridled invading forces 
from the machine age? 

The sight saddened his grandson, 
Mr. Knight, when out riding in some 
friend’s car, he lifted his head and 
forgot his theories long enough to 
look over the denuded land. But he 
consoled himself with the thought 
that it was part of the resistless tide 
of progress. 

Mr. Knight finished a short letter 
of rejection to the Coward Arms 
Company and was deep in a book— 
“The Engineers and the Price Sys- 
tem,” by Thorstein Veblen—when old 
Mrs. Knight entered. 

“Tsaiah,” ventured the old woman. 
“Tsaiah!” 
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Lost in thought, he apparently did 
not hear. 

“Isaiah,” she continued, “what on 
earth would you do with thet there 
thousand dollars, if you had it?” 

“What is it, Aunt Sara. What did 
you say?” 

“I say what on earth would you do 
with thet thousand dollars if you had 
it? Why thet would make you a rich 
man, Isaiah!” 

“What would I do with it? I'll 
tell you. The first thing I would do 
would be to buy back your old home- 
stead in the Sandy Creek country and 
set you and Dad Knight up farming 
again. Dad should never have left 


the farm, I think, for such a will-o’- 
th’-wisp as sawmill Jabor.” 

“T reck’n as how ye’re right, Isaiah. 
Yore uncle was a good farmer. An’ 
he was a good man too, till he up an’ 
left the old homstid. I told him not 


to sell out to Shaw Mills. But ye 
know how Dad is. He wouldn’t listen 
to God A’mighty hisse’f, les’n the 
good God struck him with lightnin’— 
or some’n’, I bet ye he wouldn’t 
listen to you right now, if ye had th’ 
money in yore hands.” 

“Oh yes, I think he would, Aunt 
Sara. I think he has a belly full of 
following the lumber mills.” 

“Wal, I shore do wish ye’d sell 
thet there gun and give him one more 
chanst, Isaiah. I wish ye’d git me 
outn’ this hole. I tell ye right now, 
you don’t know whut I’ve stood in 
this here hole.” 

“Aunt Sara, please quit pestering 
me about that gun, I tell you. Would 
you have millions of young men killed, 
just to make life easier for you? 
That is what this gun will mean if 
it falls in the wrong hands. On the 


‘nance in the Orient. 
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other hand, if it falls in the right 
hands, it will be a police weapon to 
end all war. No nation such as Japan 
would begin a war if they knew they 
would be electrocuted, would they?” 

“The good Lord knows, Isaiah. 
I don’t. I don’t keep up with them 
yaller devils. I ain’t got no time to 
spend a-worryin’ about their troubles. 
I got troubles enough of my own, 
tryin’ to keep us all alive on whut 
little you been a-givin’ us.” 

Mr. Knight shook his head in resig- 
nation. 

“Aunt Sara, if all the people in the 
world were like you — never caring 
about what happens the next state 
over, there couldn’t possibly be a bit 
of benefit in my death ray.” 

“Wal, I'll tell ye right now, 
Isaiah,” she said defiantly, “I don’t 
thank they is a bit o’ use in it a-tall, 
if you ain’t gonna make no money 
out’n it. And they’s a lot people thet 
thank lak I thank in this here old 
world. And don’t you forgit that.” 

Three weeks passed, during which 
Japan steadily gunned its way in the 
good old time-tried fashion of capi- 
talistic empires to a position of domi- 
Mr. Knight 
strove for scientific calm while he 
waited for his sword of Damocles to 
fall. The issue was out of his hands. 
All he could do was to wait until the 


_red-tape bound government saw fit 


to relieve his uncertainty. 

Sometime before this he had se- 
cured from the New Orleans Secre- 
tary of the Civil Service Commission 
a list of civil service positions for 
which examinations were to be given. 
Two of these were for jobs as post- 
office clerk in Coyote Wells and Car- 
thage, Tex. He had persuaded Bob 
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to file an application to take the ex- 
amination at Carthage; now, fearing 
that he might be discharged, he him- 
self filed one for the Coyote Wells 
examination. He began to study for 
it, and found that he had forgotten 
much of the simple subjects he long 
ago had taken in high school. He 
could have made a higher grade in an 
examination in integral calculus than 
in this clerical examination in arith- 
metic, spelling, English and so forth. 
But he was determined to pass the 
examination with the highest grade. 
Any old port ina storm. And he kept 
urging Bob, who was inclined to be 
fat and lazy, to study harder. 

“They ain’t no use,” Bob said. “I 
couldn’t get nothin’.” 

‘**They ain’t no use,’ did you say, 
Bob? A high-school graduate ought 
to talk better than that.” 

“Isaiah!” said Bob, exasperated. 
“Don’t you know people around here 
think your talk’s funny. You talk 
like a damn Yankee.” 

“I talk as an educated person talks 
anywhere. As you ought to talk 
yourself.” 

“Like hell! Don’t you know, 
Isaiah, I been workin’ right around 
niggers in sawmills for two years 
since 1 graduated? Don’t that mean 
nothin’ to you a-tall ?” 

“Yes, Bob. I reckon so. But 
you'll have to improve if you intend 
ever to amount to anything.” 

“T don’t give a damn if I don’t ever 
amount to a hill o’ beans!” 

“Now then, don’t get hot, Dad 
Knight!” 

“Quit callin’ me Poppa. I ain’t like 
Poppa.” 

“Just the dead image, that is all. 
But let’s forget it.” 
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At this point the door burst open 
and Solomon ran in. “Isaiah, here’s 
a telegram Mr. Barrows give me. 
He said give it to Isaiah. Thet’s 
what Mr. Barrows said.” 

Mr. Knight turned pale, seized the 
envelope and tore it open. In one 
dread instant his eyes, with the skill 
of the trained patent examiner, photo- 
graphed the whole of the message: 
“Your services discontinued by order 
of Civil Service Commission effective 
March 17, due to misstatement in 
original application. Secretary, De- 
partment of Commerce.” 

He was stunned into silence. 

“What is it, Isaiah?” asked Bob in 
alarm. 

“Fired, Bob! I am fired after ten 
years. There is governmental red 


tape for you!” 
Bob’s voice was unusually excited. 


“Here. Let me see the thang!” He 
took it and read it. 

His aunt entered with fear in her 
eyes. “What is it, Isaiah?” 

With a herculean effort Mr. Knight 
calmed himself. “Well,” he said, 
bitterly. ‘There is no use in crying 
over spilt milk. Iam out. Fired the 
17th—fired yesterday! What do you 
know about that!” 

Aunt Sara, curious, had followed 
Solomon. ‘They ought to be ashamed 
of theirselves,” she said, as if defying 
that distant, machinelike body of men. 
“Firin’ a good man in times like these. 
What’ll they do to fill yore place, 
Isaiah ?” 

“They will employ another man. 
A youngster. Isn’t that efficiency for 
you? But as I say, there is no use 
crying over spilt milk. I have to get 
busy now—right away. I have to 
pass that post-office clerk examina- 
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tion. Imagine me—with my train- 
ing—a post-office clerk! But we have 
to live; we can’t starve.” 

“I don’t see why you don’t sell thet 
contraption of yore’s now, Isaiah, 
seein’—”’ 

“Don’t pester me about that, Aunt 
Sara. Don’t pester me any more 
about it. I have told you once and 
for all, I will not sell it.” 

‘Wal, it seems to me you may have 
to sell it, or else we'll all starve. Every 
last one of you Knights now ain’t got 
no job. An’ you know I ain’t made 
nothin’ here lately with my sewing! 
And yore brother Clark on us with a 
wife and baby. We’re up a tree, 
children! You two boys’ll have to do 
some’n about it. Dad won’t—you 
know that.” 

“Leave Clark out of it,”’ said Bob. 
“When he married in times like these, 


I marked him off my list.” 
“T wouldn’t say that Bob,” said Mr. 


Knight. “We can’t see him—espe- 
cially his wife and baby—starve, can 
we?” 

“He can starve, for all o’ me. I 
cain’t keep him a-goin’. I told Clark 
he’d better not marry. Can you fea- 
ture a man marryin’ on a grain-door 
job in times like these? A little old 
grain-door job, that never lasts more’n 
two months a year, even when times is 
good.” 

“Yes, he was a fool to marry, all 
right. But he did it—and now we 
can’t desert him. After all, he has a 
baby boy—he is carrying the Knight 
line on down for us. I say we'll all 
eat together or starve together.” 

“Huh! Damn shore’n hell starve!” 
snorted Bob. ‘They ain’t no jobs. 
They ain’t a job in this here whole 
state.” 
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“Isn’t a job in this state—” 

“Isaiah, don’t make me any 
madder’n I am. Don’t correct me 
when I’m sore.” 

‘ “T wouldn’t, except it is the only 
way to get you ever to speak cor- 
rectly.” 

“It don’t—doesn’t do any good 
a-tall.” 

At lunch, called dinner by all 
Swampville people, the father of the 
Swampville Knights was present. Mr. 
Knight, like his pompous old uncle, 
whose first initial B stood for Bill. 

Bill (Dad) Knight was a carefree 
product of the swamps. He had been 
born and raised so far back in them 
that little bears had been his play- 
mates. But as soon as he could “prove 
up” his homestead, he had sold it to 
a speculator—not for a song, but for 
a few hunks of beefsteak. Old Bill 
loved beefsteak better than anything 
else in life. He always ate till he had 
plenty, and then without ceremony, if 
as was usual he was not working, he 
would tread heavily into the next 
room, lay himself down on a sway- 
backed bed, and snooze. 

But today he had ne steak. He 
had only his fighting share of the plate 
of beans, pone of cornbread and the 
few perch he had managed to catch 
that morning in one of the neighbor- 
ing streams. The Knights ate on 
the scheme of “First come, first 
served.” 

The family had told him in detail 
about Merle Isaiah’s telegram. Being 
a man of few words, he had offered 
little in the way of comment. 

“Uncle, what did you find out 
about work this morning?” asked Mr. 
Knight. 

“Nothin’.” 
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“Did the mill foreman say when 
they intended to put on more men?” 

“Naw. I didn’t ast him. What's 
th’ use?” 

“Wal, they’s a lot of use,” spoke up 
old Mrs. Knight, defiantly. “If we 
ain't gonna starve, you gotta get a 
job.” 

“Air Lord, Sara, they ain’t no 
work.” 

“What do you think about my losing 
my job?” asked Mr. Knight, anxious 
to steer the two off the loaded dyna- 
mite over which they were cruising. 

“Air Lord, Isaiah. What is to be 
will be.” 

“Perhaps, with animals. They are 
ruled by instinct. But not with men. 
I believe we can help ourselves. Bob 


and I are going totry. We are going 
to travel in the windmill plane, take 
our examinations, and keep going till 


we find a job, aren’t we Bob?” 

“Yeah. That's right.” 

“Yore grandfather,” said Old Bill, 
heavily, “always “lowed when hard 
times come to lay low.” That was the 
sum total of his comments during the 
dinner. 

“I am broke as usual,” said Mr. 
Knight, after a period of silently feed- 
ing his jaws in his one-track fashion. 
“And I have only one pay-day and my 
reserve pay coming. Clark, what do 
you and Minnie intend to do?” 

Clark, in color the dark sheep of 
the family, was a well-built young man 
with a queer, self-conscious smile in- 
herited from the old man, and the high 
cheek bones of an Indian. 

“T don’t know, Isaiah,” he said. 

“He'll get a job,” said Minnie, his 
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and the baby cain’t starve.” 

“None of us will starve,” said Mr. 
Knight. ‘My reserve pay will keep 
us going awhile, after I finally get it, 
which probably will be months from 
now. And after that—we shall live 
somehow. We can’t starve, if we 
keep trying.” 

“T ain’t so sure of that,” said Bob. 
“Unless we hold up a bank. And I 
tell you right now, I ain’t gonna 
starve, if I have to hold up a dozen 
banks.” 

“No, the jail-keeper will feed you,” 
said Mr. Knight. “Unless I can give 
you the ambition to get into the civil 
service. Pack your things tonight, 
and don’t carry much. We'll travel 
light like an army. We'll find a job if 
there is one in Texas.” 

“There ain’t one!”’ said Bob, in the 
pessimistic fashion of his age. His 
generation was just coming to ma- 
turity in a world that seemingly had 
no use for them, except possibly as 
future cannon fodder. 

“We'll find something or die fight- 
ing,” said the idealistic scientist. 
“We'll go Don Quixote one better. 
We'll ride a windmill instead of fight- 
ing one. And in the meantime, I'll 
make a scientific investigation to try 
to ascertain what we can do to pull 
American out of this morass. Per- 
haps I can win that essay contest and 
at the same time serve our poor, con- 
fused nation. It seems to me that we 
need scientists to put their brains to 
work on our social problems.” 


(To be continued) 





THe Gotp STANDARD AND Its 
Future, by T. E. Gregory. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., N. Y., 1932; 115 pp. 
Price, $1.50. Reviewed by C. R. 
Whittlesey, Princeton University. 


Professor Gregory of the London 
School of Economics here explains the 
international gold standard. He 
shows how it provides the world with 
a mechanism for maintaining equili- 
brium of trade and prices between 
countries and he makes clear that this 
does not imply in any way that par- 
ticular prices or the incomes of in- 
dividuals would be forced to the same 
level throughout the world. Rather, 
national efficiency would be increased 
and consequently average incomes 
would be raised. He argues that this 
is possible, provided a true gold stand- 
ard is maintained, despite the exist- 
ence of a complex banking and cur- 
rency structure, tariffs, foreign debts 
and reparations, and: in spite of 
various influences, such as the greater 
strength of organized labor and the 
granting of doles, that have operated 
since the war to make price levels 
more rigid and to retard the adjust- 
ment of prices in one country to prices 
abroad. 

One is led to ask why, if all this 
is true, did the countries of the world 
get into such difficulties that all but a 
handful of them have abandoned the 
gold standard? Professor Gregory’s 
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answer is direct and specific: The gold 
standard failed to work after the war, 
and eventually broke down, because 
the simple rules for its operation were 
violated. Current dissatisfaction with 
the gold standard is due simply to the 
fact that it was not allowed to work. 
In the first place, mimimum reserve 
requirements have been placed at too 
high a figure, and in the second and 
more important place, central bank 
authorities have retarded or pre- 
vented international price level ad- 
justment by “sterilizing” gold im- 
ports and “offsetting” gold exports. 

A few years ago great alarms were 
being spread abroad concerning the 
impending shortage of gold. Lack of 
gold has, in fact, been offered as an ex- 
planation of the sharp drop in gen- 
eral prices since 1929. Professor 
Gregory denies that this was the case. 
There is, after all, more gold in the 
world today than there was in 1929. 
Moreover, a scarcity of gold would 
be reflected in a gradual, not a sudden, 
drop in prices. The decline was pri- 
marily a reaction from the world 
boom of 1925-29, and this boom was 
itself aggravated by failure of the 
proper authorities to take steps earlier 
to correct it. 

England’s abandonment of the gold 
standard in 1931 was striking in view 
of the fact that she had led the proces- 
sion in adopting the gold standard in 
the nineteenth century and has tradi- 
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tionally been the greatest exponent of 
this standard. But the grave signifi- 
cance of her action arose from the fact 
that it was the signal for a new proces- 
sion, this time away from the gold 
standard. The immediate cause of 
England’s departure from gold was 
an international banking panic, caused 
partly by conditions on the Continent, 
partly by conditions in England, and 
partly by fear that the situation on 
the Continent was endangering the 
safety of the London banks. The 
great expansion of short-term credits 
prior to 1929 was fundamentally re- 
sponsible for the world getting in a 
position where such a panic was pos- 
sible. 

The interests of the United States 
and France, combined with the dom- 
inating role they now hold in inter- 
national finance, indicate that “‘a uni- 
versal, permanent departure from the 
gold standard as a conscious act of 
choice is most improbable” (p. 81). 
Instead, the future is apt to see one 
group of countries on gold and an- 
other group on paper, or else a 
gradual return to the gold standard. 
It is safe to say that the decision of 
Great Britain will go far to determine 
the action of other countries. Pro- 
fessor Gregory favors Great Britain’s 
return to the gold standard early 
rather than late and at a rate some- 
what below the old par but above 
present quotations. 

This little book gives as clear a 
statement as is to be found anywhere 
of the fundamentals of the gold stand- 
ard, how it operates, and why it 
breaks down. But the reader will find 
in it much more than this. The bear- 
ing of the gold standard on trade, 
production, employment and wages 
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are all considered. Attention is di- 
rected primarily toward developments 
in Great Britain, but the discussion is 
equally valid for this country. It is 
heartily recommended to anyone who 
wishes a brief but complete analysis, 
by a recognized authority, of one of 
the burning questions of the day. 


WANT AND PLENTY, by Jacob H. 
Hollander. Houghton Mifflin 
Company; 69 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Reviewed by David A. McCabe, 
Princeton University. 


In this brilliantly written essay Pro- 
fessor Hollander draws an indictment 
which four years ago would have been 
regarded as “radical.” One must not 
seek here, however, for a prospectus 
of a new social order. Nor is a speci- 
fic offered which is guaranteed to cure 


any and every economic maladjust- 
ment known to man. The outstand- 
ing characteristic of this little book— 
in addition to its excellence as a piece 
of writing—is the modesty of its 
claims for the present state of eco- 


nomic knowledge concerning the 
underlying causes of recurrent depres- 
sion. “The real problem—the suc- 
cession of plenty and want—still re- 
mains. To its solution economic sci- 
ence must rededicate itself.” 

The indictment is more particularly 
of the mistakes of the late lamented 
“fat-fleshed years.” It is more than 
an analysis; it is an almost breath-tak- 
ing narrative, in summary form, of 
course, of causes and effects. Profes- 
sor Hollander speeds the reader 
through exaggerated instalment sell- 
ing and over-stimulated plant exten- 
sion, tied in with over-competitive 
banking and a “speculative mania in 
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stock-market operations,” and accom- 
panied by extravagant public expend- 
ing and borrowing, to the depression. 
Ours was not a fundamentally sound 
structure of prosperity overthrown by 
a force from outside. It was “the 
victimization of a gullible public. The 
axiom of business faith that American 
industrial organization evolves super- 
men in leadership faced painful dis- 
closures of incompetence, disingenu- 
ousness, even of knavery.” 

Two particular lessons Professor 
Hollander emphasizes. One is that in 
the field of banking “regulative au- 
thority must never forego its vigilant 
sovereignty.” The other is that, 
unless the stock exchanges themselves 
speedily eliminate by regulative action 
the possibility of “masked mischief- 
making practices,’ there must be pub- 
lic intervention. 


Hich Low WaASsHINGTON, Anony- 
mous. J. B. Lippincott; 268 pp. 
Price, $2.50. Reviewed by Ernes- 
tine Evans. 


Here is another anonymous book 
about Washington. Printers will 
make some sense of the pseudonym 
30. The end of an epoch, ’32 
the journalist recording the events of 
the year, taking stock of the forces 
that are grinding out a transformed 
state. Two writers have pooled ex- 
perience to present this ironic narra- 
tive of national and international 
events, and sober inquiry into appear- 
ances and reality in political conduct. 
It is no secret in Washington that one 
is a foreign correspondent familiar 
with the behavior of parties and poli- 
ticians in Paris, Berlin, Vienna and 
London, as well as Washington; and 


the other an American woman from 
California, who for 20 years has fol- 
lowed labor and suffrage legislation in 
Washington. 

There is little acrimony and no un- 
derclothes in this book. Yet the anec- 
dotes are numerous enough; there is 
an obvious and sophisticated intimacy 
with foreign ministers and Congress- 
men alike. The two observers, how- 
ever, are everywhere impersonal, and 
engaged in communicating to the 
reader their understanding of contem- 
porary life in terms of causes, in terms 
of conflicts that can not be tempo- 
rized, or settled ever, by the amiable 
exchange of good intentions by for- 
eign ministers. Everywhere they see 
a conflict between classes ; a conflict be- 
tween imperial interests. 

They see in Washington a focal 
point for the conflict between an im- 
poverished and depressed national 
economy; and the bankers of the 
world, They see a Congress in dis- 
tress with European officials and 
American bankers assuring them that 
if the war debts are not forgiven, ruin 
will overtake Europe, and interna- 
tional trade continue to wither away; 
but in the other ear the embattled 
farmers of America are shouting, and 
shouting angrily, that if there are to be 
moratoriums let them be upon farm 
mortgages. And if the R. F. C. is to 
continue to operate, and if the farm- 


. ers force the issue, where indeed is the 


American system of private property? 

The book is especially valuable for 
its constant revelation df the manner 
in which publicity plays its part in po- 
litical life. It describes the national 
whispering gallery ; it contains a verit- 
able essay on the mimeograph ma- 
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chine, able to play its part in a world 
of presses and telegraph wires; it de- 
scribes more than once the phenom- 
ena of Senator Borah and the front 
page; it sets down slyly its commentary 
on the foolishness of credulous people 
eager for inside stuff. 

The narrative passes from the 
many episodes where interests, out of 
gear in the depression, “‘patriots”’ all, 
like Senator Reed, began to ask for a 
Mussolini. That chapter ends on Mr. 
Hoover’s assurance to a delegation 
last May that there was no need for a 
Council of National Defense (fascist 
in intention) since we already had the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the Federal Farm Board and the Gov- 
ernment departments. The writers of 
this book are acutely aware that the 
forms of the American state are no 
longer the old forms; initiative and 
executive power are seated in new 
quarters, though the old constitutional 
machinery is still in the news. The 
motor car is here, though white wings 
still have jobs. 

The book skips about. One chap- 
ter will describe change or need of 
change in terms of the slight material 
of social etiquette. An ensuing chap- 
ter discusses the party system and the 
differentiation of the old parties. In 
the United States the party system has 
shown every sign of breaking down in 
the manner of the English gentleman 
in Hemingways’s story who was asked, 
how, exactly, he had happened to go 
bankrupt. “Two ways,” he answered, 
“gradually, and then suddenly.” The 
party system in the United States has 
been growing gradually bankrupt for 
years, giving place to a sort of in- 
verted syndicalism; a system wherein 
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Congress becomes simply an assem- 
blage of delegates representing vari- 
ous groups, organizations and syndi- 
cates of producing interests which 
make use of whichever party happens 
to present itself as the handiest agency ' 
by which to get itself a delegate to 
further its interest in Congress. By 
the end of the 1920’s, the breakdown 
of party control had already gone so 
far that a man might well be excused 
for wandering among the shifting 
coalitions of delegates in House and 
Senate trying to find a party line, and 
asking like the drunken Dutchman at 
the fancy-dress ball, “Oh, do please 
tell me once and for each, what are 
you as?” With lightness, and then 
seriously, assembling significant mo- 
ments of revelation, the book de- 
scribes changes in form of govern- 
ment, and relates in dramatic sum- 
mary the outcome of international 
conferences and national disputes, all 
of which will be repeated, as this 
drama of change goes on. The best 
of the book describes the visits of 
MacDonald and Laval, not written 
down for the common man and the 
boob, but explicitly and lucidly de- 
scribed, shorn of the fine diplomatic 
assurances of the principles in the in- 
ternational conversations, the differ- 
ence between what was hoped and pre- 
tended and what actually transpired, 
and inevitably transpired, because no 
pleasantries among the mighty can 
long continue to conceal basic contra- 
diction in national and class interests. 
Implicit in the book is the knowledge 
that labor and labor interests alone 
are the basis for national prosperity 
and international amity. 
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A NEw PLAN FoR UNEMPLOYMENT 
RESERVES, by Alvin H. Hansen and 
Merrill S. Murray. University of 
Minnesota Press, 1933; 75 pp- 
Price, 50¢, paper; $1.00, cloth. 
Reviewed by Emerson P. Schmidt, 
University of Minnesota. 


This volume is one of the most im- 
portant contributions in this field. It 
is an outgrowth of various requests 
for information in regard to unem- 
ployment insurance or reserves which 
have come to the Employment Stabil- 
ization Research Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The authors point out the failure of 
the capitalist system to provide secu- 
rity and the woeful deficiency of the 
usual relief methods. The senior 


author spent a year in Europe and 
through the eyes of Marshallian eco- 
nomics critically viewed the process of 


unemployment insurance on that con- 
tinent. Consequently the book is not 
an unconditional endorsement of un- 
employment insurance but regards 
some systematic public unemployment 
reserves as necessary in the light of 
capitalist instability. 


The authors recognize the difficulty 


of administering an unemployment in- 
surance law. Problems of malingering 
and collecting undeserved benefits 
must be met. That labor tends to be- 
come less mobile and that the labor 
supply is increased as a result of such 
laws is recognized. Unemployment 
reserves will add one more set of rigid 
prices to an already over-rigid price 
structure. This may add to the diffi- 
culties of readjustment which must 
take place during depression before 
prosperity returns. The difficulties of 
determining contributions along sound 
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actuarial lines and of preventing the 
politician from degrading the plan to 
his political advantage by promising 
and voting increased but uneconomic 
benefits are honestly discussed. Final- 
ly, the authors point out that pioneer 
states may put employers to a slight 
competitive disadvantage by adoption 
of unemployment insurance. The 
authors indicate the exact range of 
possible cost increases. It might be 
shown, however, that even the con- 
tributions of the employers would in 
the end operate as a deduction from 
wages and so cause no increase in 
manufacturing cost. 

The last chapter in the book is a 
“suggested bill” which would over- 
come as nearly as possible the dangers 
noted above. One of the distinctive 
and unique features of this bill is the 
provision for a waiting period, not of 
one or two weeks as is customary in 
Europe, but of 8 to 16 weeks. Under 
a short waiting period seasonal unem- 
ployment exhausts the funds, leaving 
nothing for major depressions. The 
plan here under review would make 
possible a maximum of 40 weeks of 
benefits in one 12-month period with 
12 weeks additional in the second 
year. Reserves would be kept sepa- 
rate for each establishment, with em- 
ployers and employees contributing. 
The state would not contribute even 
for administration, in order to remove 
politics and to avoid placing the un- 
employment burden on the taxpayer. 
Unemployment is a problem of indus- 
try. To the reviewer this work seems 
to be the most balanced and economi- 
cally sound (from a modified laissez- 
faire viewpoint) analysis and sug- 
gested solution which has yet come 
forward. 














North Atlantic Section 
SEs of the granite sheds at 


Barre, Vt., are on the five-day 

week, writes William Eager, 
but this is only temporary. Educa- 
tion remains the same but the teach- 
ers took a 10 per cent wage cut. No 
foreclosures of homes as yet. We are 
interested in the old-age security pen- 
sion bill, uniform lien loan act, con- 
vict labor in competition with free la- 
bor and a bill that only members of 
our state be employed on all con- 
struction work in this state. 


C. H. Ward of Rutland, Vt., re- 
ports that shorter hours of labor are 
unheard of there and that most of 
the employees work longer hours 
than normally. Our schools are the 
best in the state. No indications of 
better business change. 


The standard day’s work at Marl- 
boro, Mass., is eight hours, writes 
John T. Tucker. Many have lost 
their homes and more will follow if 
conditions continue. We have kept 
our school budget intact so far with 
no cuts in operation or salaries. Most 
all branches of industry here are or- 
ganized. Two shoe firms are leaving 
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the city at this time. Labor is inter- 
ested in the bills aimed at the lower- 
ing of the minimum wage scale, which 
we feel would automatically spread to 
all classes of labor. 


Because of the depression the few 
trades that are working have less 
than five days a week work, writes 
William Standcumbe. I do not be- 
lieve there will be many more fore- 
closures as the banks have enough 
houses on their hands now. So far 
there has been no curtailment of edu- 
cation. 


At Plymouth, Mass., the Cordage 
Company has dismissed 135 men and 
those remaining will work five days a 
week of seven hours a day, writes 


Charles H. Smith. 


Quite a large number of persons at 
Providence, R. I., are losing their 
homes and this condition is on the 
increase, writes Roderick A. Mc- 
Garry. Organizers and officers are 
visiting the different locals in an 
effort to hold their membership. 
There has been a slight pick-up in 
textiles. The Universal Wire Com- 
pany at Cranston started the five-day 
week and six-hour day as have the 
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Chemical Company at East Provi- 
dence and a shipyard at Newport. 


John Dean reports that there has 
been no curtailment of education at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The writer is try- 
ing to interest knit goods workers in 
organization both here and in New 
York City. The “Buy American” 
program meets with the approval of 


all. 


The Fort Pitt Bridge Works at 
Houston, Pa., has added a few work- 
ers to their force, writes Charles H. 
Duffield. The Standard Tin Plate 
Company is erecting a large ware- 
house. All industries are sharing 
work. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize the clerks. The Salvation 
Army is without funds; the county 
furnishes flour and the state furnishes 
grocery orders in exchange for labor. 


South Atlantic Section 


Through aid from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, Lynch- 
burg, Va., is working an extra force 
three days a week, ten hours a day, 
writes W. M. Coleman. From news- 
paper indications, many are losing 
their homes by reason of not being 
able to meet the payments. Educa- 
tion is the same as usual. Building is 
at the lowest ebb. Have been suc- 
cessful in having one local merchant 
to stock with union label hats and am 
working to have union label clothes 
also carried by this merchant. 


There are no signs of business 
improvement at Portsmouth, Va., 
writes Thomas Nolan, as hundreds 
are seeking employment. The com- 


munity fund is used for relief in dif- 
ferent sections of the city. 


At Asheville, N. C., Clyde Cars- 
caddon reports that 38,000 homes 
have already been foreclosed for 
taxes, mortgages, etc., and more will 
follow unless the legislature enacts 
some measure looking to relief. We 
are urging our senators and represen- 
tatives to look after the interests of 
the school teachers. Prospects are 
good for the organization of printers. 


The five-day week has not been es- 
tablished at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
except as a matter of curtailment, 
writes E. L. Sandefur. Hundreds 
have lost their homes through fore- 
closure. We are urging the legisla- 
ture to maintain salaries of teachers 
and length of school term. The state 
legislature is considering making 
effective the Hawes-Cooper law in 
North Carolina. 


The local Textile Union No. 1687 
at Bath, S. C., writes L. James John- 
son, is growing stronger; it has 
gotten about fifteen new members this 
year and besides there are about 210 
dues paying members with a number 
out of work on reserve. The Langley 
Textile Union No. 1683 is building 
back fast. Five bills favorable to la- 
bor have been introduced in the 
assembly. 


All the industries at Charleston, 
S. C., are working eight hours or 
more a day, writes Harry E. Roller- 
son. Where people have lost their 
homes, it has been for nonpayment of 
taxes and there are only a few cases. 
The public schools have been kept 
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open. The unemployed are given 
three days work a week by the city 
employment office. There has been 
no new local legislation concerning 
labor. 


At Spartansburg, S. C., wages of 
$1 a day are being paid to the un- 
employed for eight hours work out of 
funds secured from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, writes F. 
M. Easterlin. There have been many 
foreclosures and the future looks 
worse for transactions of this kind. 
There has been no curtailment of edu- 
cational opportunities and no efforts 
to reduce educational facilities are in 
prospect. The textile plants are run- 
ning two shifts of ten and eleven 
hours each and are still reducing 
wages. We are interesting ourselves 
in the antistretch-out bill and compen- 
sation measure. 


The five-day week prevails in the 
printing and building trades at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., writes J. H. F. Mos- 
ley. Very few plants are in operation 
just now. Thousands of foreclosures 
have already been made on homes 
and a number more are scheduled in 
the near future. Many of these fore- 
closures were made because owners 
were unable to meet taxes and im- 
provements. We are working to get 
free school books. Business condi- 
tions seem to be growing worse. 


About fifty men working on the 
locks at Florence, Ala., work six hours 
a day and the men in the Southern 
shops the four-hour shift, writes R. J. 
Bailey. About 50 per cent of the 
homes have been foreclosed. We are 
sponsoring free textbooks for schools. 


When the river work starts we are 
planning for an organization cam- 


paign. 
Middle Western Section 


There are only a few cases at 
Thorold, Canada, where establish- 
ments are working six hours a day, 
writes S. A. Stephens. Only tempo- 
rary workers are on the 44-hour-week 
basis. Where foreclosures are neces- 
sary the town takes over the deed to 
the property and the householder 
must pay the town back when work is 
secured. The barter system is going 
strong here. Business is getting 
worse every day, with more men out 
of work and more businesses folding 
up their tents. We are now awaiting 
governmental action of the proposals 
of the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada. 


W. E. Stubbs reports that at Win- 
nipeg, Canada, in response to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out to manufacturers 
about the six-hour day, at least 95 
per cent answered it was not possible 
in their plant. Labor was able to 
have a debt adjustment act passed at 
the last session of the legislature that 
makes it possible for a householder to 
get adjustment of debts which enables 
him to hold his home. No change in 
business except for the worse. The 
legislative committee of the Trades 
and Labor Council appeared before 
the Provincial Government request- 
ing action on seventeen different items 
in which Labor was interested. 


It is believed that the signing of 
the agreement by the Tpyographical 
Union at Kalamazoo, Mich., for the 
five-day week without experiencing 
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any difficulties will pave the way for 
others to follow their example, writes 
W. B. Hallett. A lively interest is 
being taken by all local unions in edu- 
cation. Under the management of 
our local federation a relief restau- 
rant is maintained where 500 meals 
daily are served to the unemployed. 
Very little constructive legislation is 
on tap except for the banks. 


E. M. Curry reports that the 
Kalamazoo Stove Company is work- 
ing five days a week and six hours a 
day, but that he doesn’t know if this 
arrangement will be permanent. 
Many are losing their homes but a 
bill is pending before the state legis- 
lature for a two-year moratorium on 
foreclosures. As yet there has been 
no curtailment of education. A com- 
mittee of our central body looks after 
legislative matters. 


Carpenters and other building 
tradesmen are on the five-day week at 
Sheybogan, Wis., reports C. J. Scher- 
meister. ‘There are 1,400 families 
getting relief from the city. There is 
no work in the building line. The 
tannery is working twelve hours and 
have put on a few more men. The 
Kohler Company is working only two 
days a week. Stores have reduced 
their force and cut wages below 20 
cents an hour. To help the unem- 
ployed the city gave work to a large 
number of men. The schools are in 
good shape but the salaries of all city 
employees have been cut. 


Printers at Hamilton, Ohio, are 


the only ones that have established . 


the five-day week, writes Stanley Ogg. 
Many have lost their homes. We 


have the assurance of the school 
board that if there is any crutailment 
it will be slight. A proposal to oper- 
ate a city transportation system as a 
municipal owned concern wil be voted 
on in the near future. We are favor- 
ing old-age pensions, unemployment 
insurance, a barbers license law and 
are opposing the Lloyd bill to do away 
with the primary. 


At Marion, Ohio, many workers 
have lost their homes through fore- 
closures and from all indications there 
is no abatement but rather an increase. 
Bank failures have in many instances 
been the chief cause of foreclosures. 
Organized labor is the only organiza- 
tion to register protest against the 
shortening of the school term. A 
Federal labor union is in process of 
formation, which will include farm 
laborers as well as city wage-workers. 


None of the establishments at 
Massillon, Ohio, have gone on the 
five-day week or the six-hour day, 
writes Lee Schrock. According to 
newspaper reports real estate trans- 
fers average five a week. Organized 
labor does not believe in curtailment 
of education but we have fought 
against many of the frills. If men get 
back to work it will be an easy matter 
to increase present organizations and 
organize new ones. The writer be- 
lieves conditions are growing worse 
monthly. We are working solidly 
with Brother Donnely for the newly 
proposed labor bills before the legis- 
lature. 


At Springfield, Ohio, considerable 
progress has been made in the share- 
the-work movement. Jobs, or part- 
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time jobs, have been found for ap- 
proximately 1,000 persons. There is 
now under way a movement to stim- 
ulate outdoor work. Effort is being 
made to accelerate public improve- 
ments, and a well-defined movement 
is under way among all interested in 
building construction to get work 
started in this city. Those associated 
are the building and loan associations 
and the following financial institu- 
tions: Springfield Real Estate Board, 
Springfield Builders’ Exchange, 
Springfield Building Crafts’ Asso- 
ciation, contractors, material men 
and architects. The outstanding fea- 
ture is the general willingness to sit 
around the conference table and dis- 
cuss problems of mutual interest, in- 
cluding the controversial questions 
that so often arise in the various 
groups in the building industry. 
Money will be brought to Springfield, 
obtained from the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Corporation, supervised 
in loaning, and careful checking of 
repair work and other improvements 
that may be made by borrowers. 
Effort is also being made to set up 
prevailing wage rates, particularly on 
public works. Much attention is be- 
ing given to legislation pending in the 
Federal Congress and the general 
assembly, especially legislation affect- 
ing wage-earners. Work continues to 
be at a low ebb, with a continued dis- 
position to cut wages. Organized la- 
bor is suffering, but not as much as 
the unorganized.—C. W. RIcH. 


At Toledo, Ohio, there is no estab- 
lished five-day week with the excep- 
tion of firms who work the above 
time because of lack of work, writes 
Otto W. Brach. Considerable num- 
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ber of homeowners will lose their 
homes and some foreclosures will pre- 
vail if conditions do not improve. 
The central labor union is doing 
everything to maintain the standard 
established for education for both 
children and adults. A group of un- 
employed have joined together on a 
basis of barter, exchanging their work 
for goods owned by others. The re- 
ceivership of the Overland has 
brought about a setback in this city. 
There is a move here to cut the wages 
of city employees and it is rumored 
that a 10 per cent cut is contemplated, 
but we believe we will be able to pre- 
vent same. 


Joseph A. Bauer reports that he 
knows of no firms at Zanesville, Ohio, 
that have adopted the week of five 
days or the six-hour day.. A number 
of homes and farms are being sold at 
sheriff’s sale on account of the taxes 
not being paid. We are doing what 
we can to prevent curtailment of edu- 
cation of the children. The unem- 
ployed have an organization of 1,500 
members here; they meet weekly in 
our labor hall and we hope to have 
them organized soon. We are doing 
all we can to assist in caring for oth- 
ers. Our central body has presented 
to the city council an ordinance favor- 
ing the six-hour day and the five-day 
week. 


At Belleville, Ill., practically all of 
the building trades are on the five-day 
week and the carpenters are working 
for the six-hour day, writes Al 
Towers. By agreement, so that work 
may be divided, plumbers are allowed 
to work.only ten days a month, or 
twenty hours a week. Many fore- 
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Should Creditor Urge That 
Debtors Borrow to Pay: 


When a debtor borrows to pay a mer- 
chant an overdue bill both the consuming 
public and the merchant are benefitted, 
provided the loan transaction is in the 
hands of a special agency built solely to 
advance consumer credit, capable of ob- 
serving the following essential princi- 
ples: 


1, The total obligations of the debtor 


must not be too great to be amortized 


over a reasonable period, or must be 
scaled down to a point.permitting such 
refunding. 


2. The repayment of the loan must be 
adjusted to the debtor’s paying capacity. 


3. In collecting the loan the lender 
must maintain continuous knowledge of 
the debtor’s changing financial status, 
making necessary extensions, and bring- 
ing to bear the necessary pressure to curb 
natural extravagance. 


Following these principles, Household 
Finance Corporation last year loaned to 
each of 300,000 families an average of 
$187, mostly for paying overdue bills and 
for meeting emergencies beyond current 
income or cash resources. This accel- 


erated payment of bills maintained the 
solvency of creditors, enabled them to 
gain turnover on use of capital, take their 
wholesale discounts, and maintain a com- 
petitive position without raising selling 
prices or passing bankruptcy losses back 
for the public to pay in the end. 
Because economies lead to price reduc- 
tions, the consumer should be interested 
in cutting the retailer’s costs incident to 
carrying and collecting slow accounts. 
Such costs include bookkeeping charges, 
making out and mailing bills, collection 
costs, and loss of trade due to the fact 
that generally “owin” families often buy 
elsewhere—for cash. Bad ,debt losses 
originate in delinquent accounts. To 
maintain the level of his working capital, 
the creditor must borrow additional 
funds for which he must pay interest, a 
cash outlay generally greater than his net 
profit on a sale equal to the amount the 
debtor pays for refinancing charges. 
This is shown in the following table 
based on the average loan of $187 bor- 
rowed to pay bills by Household’s cus- 
tomers in 1932. These customers had an 
average monthly income of $157. 


If debtor does 


When a debtor borrows to pay, not borrow to 


creditor may lose a sale equal 
to amount of monthly re- pays 
financing charges, the profit 


Average 
Period of Monthly 
amortization refinancin 


When he insists that debtor 

borrow to pay creditor gains 

(by saving interest on work- 
ing capital) 


pay, creditor 
to main- 
tain level of 
working capi- 








on which would be: 
in equal charges deb- 


monthly in- tor pays on Net per 
stallments loan of $187. sale at 3% 
$.25 


$.10 

.08 .20 
.08 .19 
.07 18 
.07 .18 
.07 87 


5% 


10% 
$.49 


ie at 6%. 
verage per 
month) 


Net per 
sale at 2% 


5% 


.59 
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Using the above table the creditor can 
compare monthly profit on sales equal to 
finance charges with monthly cost of 
capital for different periods and thus de- 
termine one of the advantages of suggest- 
ing that the debt be refinanced. 

Suppose the merchant allowed the fam- 
ily to amortize $187 in $19 installments 
over a period of 10 months. In that case 
the merchant would have to borrow at 
the bank $187 the first 30 days, $168 the 
second, and so on, averaging approxi- 
mately $102 for each month of the 10- 
months period. At 6% this equals an 
average of $.51 per month interest. 

Instead, the family, by borrowing to 
pay the merchant immediately and re- 
ducing its loan in the same manner over 
10 months, as above, would pay the per- 
sonal finance company, in addition to the 
amount borrowed, an average of $3.60 a 
month for combined interest-service 
charges at maximum legal rates. The 
merchant’s profit on a sale of this size at 
2% net per sale would be 7 cents, 44 cents 
a month less than the cash outlay of in- 
terest the merchant would pay at the 
bank. In case the merchant made an 
average profit of 10% net on each sale, he 
would have made 36 cents on the $3.60 
sale, still 15 cents a month less than the 
51 cents interest he would pay at the 
bank. 

By bringing collection pressure to bear 
on the debtor family, the creditor mer- 
chant might have been able to collect his 
$187 in three, four, or five installments; 
whereas the family, since it borrowed on 
an installment repayment plan, might 
have taken as long as twenty months to 
repay. The merchant’s total interest on 
his bank loan to cover the delinquent 
open book account while it was being re- 


duced over a period of four months would 
amount, at 6%, to 4 x .59, or $2.36. His 
net profit, at 2%, on a sale equal to the 
amount the family would have paid, but 
over a period of 20 months in interest- 
service charges, would be 20 x .07, or 
$1.40—96 cents less than the merchant 
would spend in interest at the bank if the 
family did not borrow to pay. This does 
not measure the loss of trade to all mer- 
chants because of collection pressure ab- 
sorbing so much of the income (average 
1932 income of all Household borrowers 
was $157) that only with difficulty could 
bare subsistence living standards be 
maintained. When a family amortizes its 
loan over a more reasonable period, fam- 
ily morale and health are preserved, pur- 
chasing power is stabilized, and good will © 
maintained. 

Merchandising and banking are two 
distinct businesses which cannot be 
safely and profitably mixed. Those who 
require extended credit (refinancing) 
should be expected and required to pay 
for it, and not put the merchant in a free 
banking business, the cost of which, plus 
the costs of the resulting bankruptcies 
and insolvencies, must be added to the 
selling prices of goods and services to be 
borne by all customers. 
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closures will be made unless the legis- 
lation now pending in the general 
assembly can be developed to bring 
relief of some kind. There has been 
no curtailment in education and or- 
ganized labor is watching and alert to 
resist any move along this line. Or- 
ganization work is practically at a 
standstill. The county has issued a 
$500,000 bond issue for unemploy- 
ment relief, with those out of work 
to be employed on public productive 
projects. ‘Through our efforts the 
county board has provided that this 
work shall be at the prevailing rate of 
wages and the six-hour day. The 
central labor union is trying to ar- 
range a conference between civic 
groups, employers and representa- 
tives of organized labor to establish 
the six-hour day wherever practicable. 


The building trades at East St. 


Louis, Ill., about a third of which are 
working, are the only ones working 
the six-hour day and five-day week, 
writes F. R. Rauch. From a real 
estate dealer the writer heard that 
about 75 per cent are losing homes. 
There is no indication of a business 
change; if anything it seems to be 
more stagnant than ever. The county 
board has again adopted a minimum 
wage scale of 75 cents an hour. 


There is 2 move on foot by the 
city council of Kewanee, IIl., to fur- 
nish fresh milk, butter, eggs and meat, 
writes Ben P. Gast. Wages have 
again been cut. All school employees 
and teachers have had a 15 per cent 
wage cut and have not had any pay 
for several months. There are 1,400 
families on relief here. Another bank 
failed here, making three that have 
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gone under in the last year and a half. 


Printers at Jacksonville, Ill., work 
the six-hour day and five-day week, 
writes Charles E. Souza. There have 
not been many foreclosures of homes 
in this locality. Nothing other than 
discussion has happened to the’schools 
here. Bricklayers reduced their scale 
from $1.25 to $1 per hour. Goy- 
ernor Horner has reduced the pay of 
all state employees 10 per cent. 


At Springfield, Ill., there has been 
no curtailment in education, writes 
Herman Risse, and school teachers 
have applied for a charter. A work 
relief committee for the unemployed 
is being organized by the county. 
The five-day week and prevailing rate 
of wage law is now before our legis- 
lature. 


At Elkhart, Ind., A. Zollinger re- 
ports that hundreds of working peo- 
ple have lost their homes—mostly 
those who were buying on the instal- 
ment payment plan. The writer feels 
like more homes will go as conditions 
are worse than a month ago. Our 
two open meetings to interest the un- 
employed in organization have been 
very successful. Two of these unem- 
ployed associations have set up and 
are operating a bakery. There are 
about 2,000 members and they have 
done some very good work to help 
themselves. 


At Kokomo, Ind., out of about 50 
tax sales, only three vacant lots were 
sold, writes H. E. Vincent. Many 
homebuyers would lose their homes 
if foreclosures were made. We are 
advocating continuance of good edu- 
cation, but due to the burden of tax- 
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SAFETY 


above everything else 


We may have schedules dependably 
maintained— 


We may render service always consider- 
ate of the traveler’s well-being— 

We may have modern equipment in 
the shops and on the rails— 

We may plan for expansion to meet the 
transportation needs of our territories— 

But these things—singly and collec- 


tively—are but secondary to the greatest 
need of all—Safety. 


‘‘Safety above everything else’’—to the 
men and women in our employ—to the 
passengers in our care—to the lives and 
property along our right-of-way. 

And the price of safety is loyal vigi- 
lance—the vigilance of cooperation. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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ation the school system is being cut 
along with the civic life or city ex- 
pense. We are trying to stimulate 
membership by showing the advan- 
tages of unionism’ and trying to get 
the promise of workers to join the 
ranks when the “break” comes. The 
commissary is doing greater business 
than ever before. 


Unless there is a moratorium de- 
clared, many at South Bend, Ind., will 
lose their homes, writes Mrs. Mary 
L. Garner. Organized labor is pro- 


testing in every way possible against 
the curtailment of education. We are 
doing everything possible under exist- 
ing conditions and the general lack 
of money to carry’ on organization 
work. Two thousand men will be 
used by the city during February on 


dole labor. Indications are that busi- 
ness is apparently worse and there are 
continued layoffs of workers. The 
old-age pension bill was signed by the 
governor as was the new bank code 


bill. 


At Des Moines, Iowa, there has 
been no change in working conditions, 
reports W. B. Hammil, except that 
the relief organizations are receiving 
more applications for assistance than 
ever before. Street carmen’s union is 
figuring on making the thirty-hour 
week effective at once to relieve the 
situation among its members. Many 
householders have lost their homes 
here but due to the action of the 
farmers in many communities, the 
governor has issued a proclamation 
stopping temporarily all foreclosures. 
The Cooperative Legislative Council 
of Labor and the school authorities of 
the state are combating educational 
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curtailment. The Des Moines 
Trades Assembly and the Women’s 
Bureau are assisting the unemployed 
by giving food, clothing and shelter 
and have been complimented on every 
hand for their efforts. The state 
legislature passed a measure for the 
use of scrip and the relief organiza- 
tions are “digging in” for a long siege 
of unemployment. There is is no in- 
dication for betterment in industry or 
commerce. The child labor amend- 
ment to the constitution is again in 
the hands of our legislature. Pen- 
sioning of the aged people is also be- 
ing considered along with a loan 


shark bill. 


Efforts to establish the five-day’ 
week and six-hour day at Dubuque, 
Iowa, have met with opposition from 
employers, writes John T. Quinn. A 
very great many people have lost 
their homes through foreclosures. A 
committee from our central body has 
protested against curtailment of the 
schools. We have made every effort 
to share work. We are carrying on 
agitation against prison contract 
labor. 


At Sioux City, Iowa, there has been 
many foreclosures and conditions look 
as if there will not be any let-up, 
writes L. E. Garnett. School activ- 
ities are as usual. Common laborers 
are taking in a few members and 
there is some talk of the clerks or- 
ganizing. Clerks in the larger estab- 
lishments are working on commission 
only. The city and county are letting 
the unemployed work one or two days 
a week and are paying in scrip good 
for groceries and fuel. The post 
office is working a few men and we 
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have satisfactory agreements with all 
crafts. 


Many home buyers at Jackson, 
Tenn., have lost their paid-in equities 
by foreclosure, writes W. I. Carring- 
ton. Schools are running on schedule 
time. There is very little change in 
business conditions. Work on the 
postoffice building is moving along re- 
gardless of bad weather. 


G. C. Hopkins reports that at 
Memphis, Tenn., the Ford plant is 


on the five-day week and workers in 


the U. S. Engineers War Department 
are on the six-hour day. Many have 
lost their homes. We are appealing 
to representatives and friends to 
keep up school opportunities. Some 
gas and oil stations report improved 
business. 


Laborers at the Shell Refinery at 
Arkansas City, Kans., are operating 
on the six-hour day at the-same hourly 
pay, writes Abe Garrison. Many are 
losing their homes through fore- 
closures. We are trying to get a new 
school board. We are also trying to 
elect new city commissioners. 


Printers, pressmen and carpenters 
at Leavenworth, Kans., have estab- 
lished the five-day week, writes 
George J. Siegwart. Many have lost 
their homes through foreclosure. We 
‘are doing everything we can to have 
school opportunities maintained. 


The Typographical Union at 
Fargo, N. Dak., has gone on the five- 
day week, writes N. H. Hinkle. There 
are a great number of homeowners 
who are losing their homes and fore- 
closures are increasing. Organized 
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A CLEAN SWEEP 


Yes indeed, its popularity has 
swept the world! Because for 45 
years women everywhere have 
found that Bon Ami makes a clean 
sweep of a lot of drudgery. Cleans 
in a swift, easy sweep or two’... 
kitchen sinks, utensils, bathtubs, 
basins, tiling, mirrors, metals — 
scores of things—without a scratch! 
And Bon Ami is odorless, never 
clogs drains or pipes, polishes as 
it cleans, and does not redden 
or roughen hands! If Bon Ami isn’t 
already being used in your home, 
suggest to your wife that she try it. 
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labor has been trying to keep in- 
formed as to school situations and is 
recommending the asking of aid from 
the Federal Government in order to 
maintain schools. Business the past 
month has been the slowest of any 
time we have yet experienced. Bills 
have been introduced into the state 
legislature trying to have a minimum 
wage established on all state work. 
We are also trying to get a labor lien 
bill introduced. The move to reduce 
salaries of all state employees looks 
as if it would succeed. 


None of the crafts at Minot, N. 
Dak., except the printers have been 
able to establish the five-day week, 
writes H. C. Kiehn. Many bills have 
been introduced to protect the home- 
buyers from losing their homes. We 
are putting forth every effort to com- 
bat curtailment of education. An un- 
employment league has been formed. 
Business is getting worse. The fol- 
lowing of interest to labor has been 
passed: 1. Passage of Child Labor 
Law to the United States Constitu- 
tion; 2. Forty-five cents minimum 
wage and the 30-hour week for all 
state construction and the lengthen- 
ing of school elections from 9 to 7 
p. m. instead of 4 p. m. 


Work on one of the projects at 
Omaha, Nebr., is on the four-shift 
basis of six hours each, and one of 
the crafts is 100 per cent organized 
with the laborers’ organization placed 
at 60 per cent, writes W. C. Godwin. 
The asbestos workers are working 
the five-day week of eight hours. All 
other crafts work 44 hours a week. 
Up to date in this vicinity about 
12,000 foreclosures have been made. 
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The legislative committee is fighting 
several bills in senate and house to re- 
duce tax levy on schools. The writer 
and Organizer Gill are working to 
organize a lodge of Federal em- 
ployees. There is very little im- 
provement in business. 


Gulf States 
The Standard Oil Refinery, sev- 


eral department stores and one fur- 
niture store are going on the five-day 
week at Baton Rouge, La., writes Ora 
Page. A great number have left 
their homes because they couldn’t pay. 
Wages on Government work are 
$1.50 a day and that has had a bad 
effect on wages here. The carpenters 
are still getting their scale. 


At New Orleans, La., the Missis- 
sippi River bridge employees are 
working ten hours a day three days a 
week, making a week of 30 hours, 
writes Edwin Peyroux. Many homes 
have been lost for taxes, but no fore- 
closure on homesteads. The commis- 
sion council will enact an ordinance to 
provide that all building contracts 
shall have the prevailing wage clause 
inserted. 


Twenty-five per cent of the work- 
ers at Amarillo, Tex., have lost their 
homes through foreclosure, writes W. 
W. Finch. We are trying to hold 


what we have already organized. 


At Houston, Tex., printers along 
with other crafts are working the five- 
day week, writes George O. Wilson. 
Many householders are losing their 
homes through foreclosures. We are 
planning for a campaign to keep up 
education. Business is at a standstill. 
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NEW WAX METHOD roe avromosies.. 


gas Do the work yourself—in half the 


usual time, at very little cost! 

Out of the Johnson Wax laboratories 
have come two wonderful new products, 
Johnson’s Auto Cleaner, and Johnson’s 
Special Auto Wax. 

Together they constitute an amazing 
new wax method by means of which you 
yourself can restore the lost beauty of 
your car’s finish — and keep that beauty 
intact with a minimum of effort, and at 
very little cost. 

You will be 
amazed at how 
easilyand i 
this entirely new 
kind of cleaner 


SEND COUPON 
FOR LIBERAL 
TRIAL SIZES 


.- RESTORES LOST BEAUTY OF CAR FINISHES 


removes scum, traffic dirt and dullness. It 
is quickly applied —and dries to a white 
powder. When this powder is wiped off, 
the dirt and dullness come with it— 
without scratching or injuring the finish. 

To keep the finish looking beautiful, 
apply the new Auto Wax. It will protect 
the finish from sun, rain, dirt, scratches. 
Dust will slide off. An occasional rewax- 
ing maintains the beauty of the car. And 
in between times, rubbing with a cloth 
keeps it clean. 


1. AUTO CLEANER 
JOH NSO N’S 2. AUTO WAX 
@ S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. AF-4, Racine, Wisconsin 


ge as 0 Johnson's Auto Cleaner 
Please send me trial size of F jy hason's Auto Wax 


(Enclose 10c for one — 20¢ for both) 
Name_____ 


Address in full 





Painters at Kingsville, Tex., have 
established the five-day week, writes 
J. D. Sturm. Educational opportu- 
nities are as usual. While some of 
the employees will not share work, 
they are in many cases contributing 5 
per cent of their wages to aid the un- 
employed. We are meeting to make 
war on gas prices which are exorbi- 
tant and which being natural gas is of 
little cost to the producers, but there 
is great opposition to the suggestion 
that it be municipally owned. 


Mountain States 


Workers have been employed by 
the state highway at Crosby, Wyo., 
writes William Barham. The school 
term has been reduced to eight 
months. In this district they are run- 
ning low on relief funds and there is 


too much money going into the big 
fellows’ pockets and the little fellow 
is not being given ample food to live 
on. 


At Sheridan, Wyo., the local typo- 
graphical union has adopted the five- 
day week, writes Charles Schlotz- 
hauer. There have been more fore- 
closures than normally. Three sub- 
jects have been dropped from the 
curriculum, otherwise educational op- 
portunities are the same. It takes all 
of our efforts and time to hold what 
we have already organized. There is 
a move among building tradesmen 
and farmers to exchange services for 
things they need. The antiinjunction 
and small claims court bills passed the 
legislature. 
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Under the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation rules work on the state 
roads around Salt Lake City, Utah, 
are on the 30-hour basis, writes F. A. 
Noller. Some of the employees at the 
Utah Oil Company’s plant work four 
and a half days a week. Painters, 
linemen, carpenters and laborers are 
signing intention to join union ranks 
and make payments when possible. 
The business situation is apparently 
growing worse. 


Pacific Coast 


Eugene, Oreg., printers are the 
only trades-unionists who have estab- 
lished the five-day week, writes Rob- 
ert M. Fischer. Foreclosures are nil 
in this community: Education is at 


the same standard. The unemployed 
are being organized, but such organi- 
zations are scowled upon by the busi- 


ness firms. A local church has started 
a produce exchange for labor. Labor 
is supporting an old-age pension bill 
and seeking to have state unemploy- 
ment relief. We are advocating a 
huge road program. 


Chas. E. Goldthorpe of Everett, 
Wash., writes that the State of Wash- 
ington is advertising all road and 
bridge work on the six-hour day and 
wages from 50 cents per hour and up, 
but where board and lodging is neces- 
sary not to exceed $1 per day. There 
have been quite a number of fore- 
closures, but there is a bill pending 
in the legislature making a morato- 
rium for two years and which labor is 
supporting. Our standing committee 
works with the teachers in having 
educational opportunities upheld. 
Business is at a.standstill and there 
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are at this writing only two small 
mills running. 

The Long-Bell Company at Kelso, 
Wash., the Weyerhauser Company 
and the Longview Fibre Company, 
have, during the past six months, 
worked their crews six hours a day, 
but it was done solely in the interests 
of the employers with no thought of 
the conditions it imposed upon the 
men, whose wages had been reduced 
approximately 50 per cent. There 
was no apparent disposition on the 
part of the companies to share the 
work or rotate the crews. The above 
conclusion is based on my observation, 
as there is no way of getting in contact 
with these gentlemen, or gathering 
any information as to their labor pol- 
icy, if they have one. From 1922 to 
1924 this locality passed through a 
boom spasm. Everybody was en-’ 
couraged to build. The insurance 
companies had plenty of money to 
loan and their agents had an inordi- 
nate desire for commissions. This 
set-up could bring but one result, 
over-expansion in building, and we are 
now in the period of liquidation, with 
resuits more or less disastrous to 
those who were induced to build. 
Those who bought from the Long- 
Bell Company have fared even worse. 

Now in reference to organizing, 
with the conditions as outlined in the 
above paragraph, it is almost impos- 
sible to do anything in the line of or- 
ganizing. There is no work in any 
line outside of the mills, with the ex- 
ception, I might state, of a Federal 
building in Longview. We have been 
able to organize the carpenters on the 
job and maintain our scale of wages. 
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WORK that Machines can 
Never Do 


@ One of the first essentials of today is sanitation. 

Businesses may change, novelties and luxuries may 

disappear, but America will always demand sanita- 

tion .. . will always require men and not machines 
to install and maintain plumbing fixtures. 

This is one of many proofs of the permanent 
necessity for skilled man-power, whatever the busi- 
ness trend may be. 

Crane Co. is glad to have had a part in contrib- 
uting to the essential place that plumbing has 
won in American living and American employment. 
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NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
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The morale of working people in this 
community is at a low ebb. A large 
percentage not employed at all and 
the balance on part time, with no 
definite schedule as to hours. The 
carpenters’ local union will hold their 
charter until prosperity finds the elu- 
sive corner, and makes its way 
around, when we hope to build up 
again a strong central labor body in 
this community.—TI. N. STUFFLE- 
BEAM. 


Work on the state highway, city 
emergency work and on the post office 
at Modesto, Calif., is on the 30-hour 
week basis, writes C. C. Nunnally. 
Printers are working five days a week. 
A great number have lost their homes 


and many more will, unless they get 
work. Many farmers have lost their 
farms and many more will not be able 
to pay their taxes. The central labor 
council is doing all in its power to 
prevent further curtailment of edu- 
cational opportunities. Business 
change will not be noticed until the 
farm products bring better prices as 
this is a farming community. The 
labor council is cooperating with the 
representatives of the state federa- 
tion of labor in calling upon our legis- 
lators and requesting that they sup- 
port all bills sponsored by the federa- 
tion. There is a strong possibility of 
organizing city and county employees. 
We have 3,000 men registered at the 
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free employment office which is under 
the direction of the county and city 
unemployment committee and is free 
from politics. Every man that gets 
work through this office gets it on his 
merits. We have been able to place 
about 300 of these men on state, Gov- 
ernment and city emergency work. It 
is impossible for relief agencies to 
properly care for those who are des- 
titute. The state labor camp is car- 
ing for about 125 men who are re- 
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quired to work about six hours a day 
for their board. 


Many householders are losing 
their homes at Salinas, Calif., through 
foreclosures, writes W. E. Kent. Or- 
ganized labor is acting as a defensive 
against the taxpayers league’s demand 
for cuts in teachers’ wages. Decem- 
ber building permits amounted to 
$1,990 ‘and the January, 1933, to 
$12,008.50. 
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